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CURRENT COMMENT. 


PREMIER BALDWIN’s decision to resort to a tariff-panacea 
for the distemper of unemployment has plunged Britain 
into one of the abrupt election-campaigns which result 
from a marked change of policy under a representative 
form of government. As a consequence, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Asquith have struck hands again, with 
the latter in formal command of the reunited Liberal 
forces, and Mr. Lloyd George furnishing most of the 
vocal power. The Welshman is capitalizing his recent 
reception in America at considerably more than it is 
worth, and he thas even gone so far as to intimate that 
he effected an understanding here by which the Wash- 
ington Government was led to make an offer of co-opera- 
tion with Downing Street, which was dissipated by Mr. 
Baldwin’s ineptitude. The Labour party is carrying con- 
siderable dead-weight in the shape of uninspiring leader- 
ship, and it seems unlikely to make any considerable gains. 
The political prophets in London predict that Mir. Bald- 
win will come through with an appreciably reduced 
majority under Mr. Lloyd George’s windy attacks. 


THE structure of French public finance may be as solid 
as the pyramids, but it looks to us remarkably like a 
‘pyramid upside down. According to a somewhat con- 
fused dispatch from Paris, the latest project of the Minis- 
ter of Finances contemplates the flotation next year of 
loans amounting to some eight billions of francs, It is 
indicated that a part of this amount will go to further 
the work of reconstruction, but we are left in the dark 
concerning the destination of the remainder. If the 
French Government had not already advanced something 
like five billion francs to the new States of Central Eu- 
rope, it could easily forgo a portion of the contemplated 
loans; if it did not contemplate additional advances of the 
same kind, it might get along with still less. The like- 
lihood that the succession States will meet their bills is 
none too good, but the prospect of collecting the 
reparations-account from Germany is very much worse. 
It is upon these doubtful credits that France has been 
taught to depend for the redemption of its internal debt, 
and we wonder what will happen to French finance when 
the French people come to realize that the bulk of their 
debt must be paid out of taxation, or not at all. 


Now that the world has been made unsafe for democracy, 
the integrity of Swiss territory appears to be threatened. 
Ever since the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, Switzerland, and 
particularly Geneva, have enjoyed the benefit of a free 
customs-zone in Upper Savoy, within the territory of 
France. The Treaty of Versailles provided for the 
abolition of the zone by agreement between the two coun- 
tries, but a convention concluded in August, 1921, met 
with objections from the Swiss Federal Council, and a 
request to submit the question to arbitration was refused 
by France. On the morning of 10 November the French, 
in spite of protests from the Swiss Government, practi- 
cally abolished the free zone, for the time being at least, 
by advancing their customs authority to the frontier, 
thereby bringing under French jurisdiction a region from 
which Geneva draws an important part of its food-supply. 
From the south, meantime, comes the rumour that Musso- 
lini, ostensibly with a view to safeguarding Italian indus- 
try, is meditating the occupation of so much of Swiss ter- 
ritory as will ensure control of important water-power 
resources. As Switzerland is deficient in airplanes and 
artillery, its ability to meet force with force is doubtful. 
Before the world-war debauched international morals, a 
whisper of intended aggression against the Swiss Republic 
would almost certainly have evoked an immediate protest; 
but will there be any such protest now? 


THE chief question of policy in Germany is how. soon 
the Reich will expire and what brand of dictatorship 
will succeed it. Will there be an Allied receivership, or 
a domestic directorate, or a combination of both? At 
present it would seem that some group of monarchist 
bitter-enders is most likely to take the risk of a bid for 
power. Many monarchist leaders have been taking part 
in fervent demonstrations of loyalty to the Crown Prince, 
and the old flag of Kaiserism has been raised over the 
headquarters of Dictator von Kahr at Munich. It would 
be an inglorious ending to the German revolution to have 
the old gang come marching back over the corpse of the 
Reich. The Reich, however, has been such an ab- 
ject failure that, to large sections of the German people, 
any new regime would probably be regarded as a change 
for the better; and perhaps a monarchist dictatorship 
would seem desirable, if for no other reason, because 
M. Poincaré has forbidden it. 


WirH our readers’ permission, we should like to return 
for a moment to the subject discussed by Mr. William 
Henry Chamberlin in his excellent article, “Russia, 1917; 
Germany, 1923,” published in our last issue. It is no 
easy matter to bring together all the factors which might 
properly figure in a comparative study of Russia before 
the Bolshevik Revolution, and Germany to-day; and it 
is hardly remarkable that Mr. Chamberlin should have 
omitted two items which appear to have a considerable 
importance. In the first place, it does not seem to us 
that the greater difficulty of reconstructing a complex and 
highly industrialized society like that of Germany, with 
its prevailing food-shortage, is by any means offset by the 
greater strength and superior education of the German 
proletariat; and accordingly we should expect the Ger- 
mans to have a much worse time of it than the Russians, 
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before they get on their feet again after a revolution. 
We should expect this, even if there were not a second 
point to be considered, namely: the matter of foreign 
intervention. Great Britain and France worked together 
against the Communist revolution in Russia, and a Com- 
munist revolution in Germany is perhaps the only thing 
that will make these Powers work together once more. 
The extent of Anglo-French intervention in Russia was 
limited by the exigencies of the war with the Central 
Powers, but there could hardly be a corresponding exter- 
nal check upon intervention in Germany, even if Soviet 
Russia came with all hands to the support of the German 
cause. Considering the complexity of German economic 
life, and the potential weight of intervention, we are then 
even less optimistic than was Mr. Chamberlin about the 
prospects of a successful revolution in the Reich. 


A BULLETIN forwarded to us by Mr. R. M. Boeckel, 
author of “Labour’s Money,” informs us that fifteen banks 
established by labour-organizations, with total resources 
of $50 million, are now in operation in the United States, 
and ten more will be opened during the next few months. 
This phase of American trade-unionist activity is attract- 
ing much attention in other countries. A chain of labour- 
banks is being established in Chile with the approval of 
the Government, similar plans are being projected in 
Mexico, a large trade-union bank has been opened in Ber- 
lin, and agitation for the movement has begun in the ranks 
of British labour. While the Marxian brethren in the 
labour-forces are somewhat nonplussed by this frankly 
capitalistic development, and the old-time rule-of-thumb 
leaders are inclined to view it with suspicion, the idea 
steadily gains momentum. Thus far the labour-banks 
have scarcely passed the experimental stage, but some of 
the initiators of the movement expect it to develop eventu- 
ally to the point where institutions owned by organized 
producers will be in a position to compete seriously for the 
control of credit. If their hopes are realized, the result 
doubtless would be a substantial modification of the in- 
dustrial structure along co-operative lines; for after hav- 
ing replaced with his own machinery the system of absen- 
tee-proprietorship of his money, the worker would be in 
a position to apply the same principle to his labour. If 
such a revolutionary change is to come, the average citi- 
zen can look forward to it with considerable equanimity. 


THoucH the Espionage Law, under which Mr. Wilson’s 
war-time Government gathered in a handful of German 
spies and over 2000 persons who expressed unorthodox 
political or economic opinions, has long been a dead let- 
ter, some forty cases under it are still pending in the 
courts. The Government shows no disposition either to 
bring the cases to trial or to have them dismissed. We 
are glad to note that the Civil Liberties Union has patri- 
otically inaugurated a campaign to clear up the standing 
indecency of this situation by the simple process of 
wiping these cases off the list. In addition, the Union 
will continue its efforts for the release of the remaining 
thirty-two political prisoners still held in Federal jails 
under the war-time gag-law, and it will press the further 
important point of having the 2000 political prisoners 
who have already been released restored to full citizen- 
ship. 


At the items of this programme ought to command the 
support of every American who has a decent regard for 
the honour of his country. At this late day, when the 
character of the war has been fully revealed, not only by 
the publication: of the sordid agreements between the 
various Governments, but by the very character of the 
peace, it seems almost incredible that men can still be 


rated as felons for having expressed scepticism over Mr. 


Wilson’s meaningless phrases about “a struggle for de- 


mocracy” and “a war to end war.” It is important that 
this disgraceful state of affairs should be ended; but to 
our mind it is still more important to impress upon the 
understandings of our politicians, such as they are, the 
fact that liberty of opinion is a natural right of the 


‘individual, a right not subject to abridgment by elected 


persons. This principle admits of no qualifications, and 
under no other principle can freedom endure. 


On the eve of the opening of the new Congress has come 
a mighty outburst of pleas and resolutions urging the 
duty of the United States to step right into Europe, wave 
its magic wand and restore that distracted continent to 
sanity, prosperity and peace. Bishops, college presidents, 
attorneys for privilege and former Cabinet-members have 
been conspicuous in these appeals. For the most part 
the uplifters are extremely vague about ways and means, 
though some would have Uncle Sam bring about the 
millennium by paying the salary of a justice in the World 
Court, and a few soberly prescribe membership in the 
League of Nations, assuming that that institution will 
keep alive long enough for us to get in. These manifes- 
tations may all be spontaneous, or they may be the result 
of a concerted programme sponsored by certain groups 
which so often seem able to command the publicity- 
services of prominent members of the professions they 
support so generously.. A stranger might infer from all 
this: hullabaloo that there is a mighty ground-swell of 
sentiment in the United States in favour of embarking on 
some elaborate enterprise to make Europe safe for invest- 
ments. As a matter of fact, as every Congressman knows, 
there is about as much popular sentiment for steering into 
the European storm-area as there is, let us say, for 
restoring Mr. Taft to the Presidency. 


So much of the public as reads the inside pages of the 
newspapers has just been reminded of the existence of 
‘a Federal Tariff Commission by the announcement that the 
Commission is about to begin an inquiry into the tariff- 
duties on wheat and wheat-products. The announcement 
gravely informs us that even if the inquiry took no time 
at all, nothing important could happen for at least sixty 
days, since there must be thirty-days notice of public hear- 
ings, followed by another thirty-days interval before new 
tariff-rates, if any were proclaimed by the President, could 
become operative. As far as relief for the wheat-situa- 
tion is concerned, the Commission may as well take all 
the time there is; the only use that will be made of its 
findings, we feel sure, will be to enforce a demand for 
higher duties or some other form of Government aid, for 
all of which the people who eat bread will pay. Just how 
the further subsidizing of the wheat-growers is going to 
avert hard times is not easily to be explained to persons 
who are not in the game; but something must be done to 
keep the farmers from hurdling the Republican fences, 
and an inquiry by the Tariff Commission may keep them 
quiet until the plans for the 1924 convention are a little 
more advanced. 


DurinG the war, when the people of this country were 
in a mood to swallow almost anything, they were asked 
to believe that the Germans contemplated a conquest of 
these United States. As far as we know, the only thing 
that has ever happened to confirm this suspicion is the 
recent debarkation on these shores of a German army 
consisting of Mr. Hugo Stinnes, jun. Following the 
report that a landing had been effected, we were told 
that Mr. Stinnes had arranged to incorporate in the State 
of New York a company with a capital of $20 million. 
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It is stated that the objective of the invaders is the pur- 
chase of petroleum, and the acquisition of oil-lands in 
this country and elsewhere, for the supplying of the Ger- 
man market. As the new concern scratches around for 
new stores of petroleum, and as it markets its wares in 
Germany, it will come into conflict with our own com- 
panies in the same line of business, and especially with 
the Standard of New Jersey and its German subsidiary. 
The situation is indeed a serious one, for some people; 
and accordingly we suggest that the stockholders in our 
petroleum-companies be conscripted immediately, for the 
defence of their native oil-land. 


It is some months since the Orthodox Russian Church, 
which long served as an effective instrument for keeping 
the underlying population inspired with the divine right 
of Tsarism, decided to render unto the new Czsar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and remodelled itself to accord 
with altered conditions of Russian life. The change in- 
volved considerable house-cleaning, and the retirement 
of some of the more prominent Tsarist relicts. Recently 
the reorganized Holy Synod sent over the Rev. John S. 
Kedrovsky to assume command of the Orthodox forces 
in this. country, including their 250 churches and 300 
priests. When he presented his credentials at the Russian 
Cathedral in New York, Metropolitan Platon, the incum- 
bent of the old regime, refused to recognize their validity ; 
and the affair has now gone to the courts and may even- 
tually involve decisions by the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice. According to the Rev. Mr. 
Kedrovsky the Metropolitan, in addition to preaching 
here the gospel of the Prince of Peace, acted as a 
purchasing-agent to keep Denikin supplied with munitions 
in his ill-fated attempt to restore the good old days in 
Russia. As far as we have observed the Rev. Mr. Platon 
does not deny this, but he retorts by asserting that the 
Rev. Mr. Kedrovsky is in sympathy with the Soviet 
Government. 


SEVERAL prominent American representatives of other 
sects seem inclined to take part in this Russian mélée. 
Bishop Manning of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
appears to hold the Russian Church of the old regime 
in almost envious regard, has emphatically espoused the 
cause of the Metropolitan, and intimates that Mr. Kedrov- 
sky came here to bereave us of God. On the other hand, 
Bishop Blake of the Methodist persuasion supports the 
new claimant. Probably this divergence between the two 
Bishops springs from their differing points of view about 
Russia. Not long ago Bishop Manning informed the 
American people that the teaching of religion had been 
forbidden in Russia. Bishop Blake, who possibly enjoys 
a certain advantage from having actually visited Russia, 
declares that 50,000 priests are performing their ecclesi- 
astical duties unhindered in the Soviet land. As a leader 
of Christian thought, Bishop Manning has been greatly 
concerned about the hazardous state of private property 
in Russia. Bishop Blake told a gathering of Rotarians 
recently that in Moscow he found personal property more 
secure than in Brooklyn; and in view of the recent epi- 
demic of crimes against property in Brooklyn, we trust 
that this is so. It is comparatively unimportant whether 
or not the Tsarists retain control of the Russian Church 
in America, but we would like to see Bishop Manning 
and Bishop Blake together make an investigation of eco- 
nomic conditions in Moscow and in Brooklyn with a view 
to determining which system is more productive of law- 
lessness and violence. 


As a result of the establishment. of a military policy which 
requires the extensive employment of the officers and men 
of the regular army in the training of other elements of 


the population, the complaint has arisen that the regular 
forces are now very much overworked, and are hardly 
able to stagger along under their burdens. Before the 
war, we are told, the army had quite enough to do, with 
its drills and its routine; but considering the shortage 
in personnel, the new duties are altogether too much of 
a good thing.” In this lament there are the makings of 
a good hearty laugh for those civilians who embraced the 
military service during the war, and found the regular 
establishment still so much occupied with its peace-time 
ritual that it was almost too busy to fight. The explana- 
tion is that the regulars had been obliged, during long 
years of peace, to kill time somehow or other; they might 
conceivably have supplemented their military drills and 
manceuvres with agricultural and industrial activities 
which would have made some of the posts more or less 
self-supporting ; but instead they developed the most diffi- 
cult and complex ways of performing the simplest non- 
productive operations, and so managed to fill out the day. 
Eventually the system of time-wasting crystallized into 
a ritualistic routine that hardly left room for any addi- 
tional activities, either economic or military, and least of 
all for the business of carrying on actual hostilities. 
Naturally this system broke down, in part, during the 
period of the war; but what with survivals and revivals, 
the regulars are now once more so much occupied with 
“busy work” that they can hardly be expected to find time 
for any new duties. 


RECENTLY Professor Bohr delivered at Yale University 
a series of special lectures on the structure of the atom, 
the press-reports of which we read with feelings com- 
pounded about equally of fascination and bafflement. The 
experience enforced upon us the truth of Mr. Herbert S. 
Houston’s recent statement, that “the scientist has been 
making a new world so fast that the writer hasn’t been 
able to keep up with it.’ In this country, there has been 
any amount of writing on scientific and semi-scientific 
subjects, but most of it has taken one of three forms: the 
technical monograph, addressed by the scientist to a lim- 
ited circle of his fellows; the essay in applied science, 
adapted to the professional needs of engineers, doctors 
of medicine, and the like; or the sensational popular 
article, aimed at the masses of people who still look upon 
the world of nature as a museum of freaks and wonders. 
In all this, very little regard is paid to the needs of the 
generality of civilized men, who, if opportunity offered, 
would as gladly acquaint themselves with the sciences as 
with the arts, and for the same purpose, namely: under- 
standing the nature of the universe and man’s place in it. 
Such men would be more than content if the scientists 
would devote themselves a little less to discovery, and 
a little more to understanding and exposition—less to 
knowledge, and more to wisdom; but in order to meet 
this requirement, the scientist must have in himself some- 
thing of the largeness of the philosopher, and it is here, 
rather than in the mere technique of exposition, that our 
scientists have mostly fallen short; for where among 
them is one to look for the Humboldts, the Lyells, the 
Darwins, the Wallaces of our day? 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


THE ONLY WAY TO INTERVENE. 
I 


Tuts paper has always been against American inter- 
vention in Europe, and never more so than now. We 
have always taken our stand with Washington and 
Jefferson, and now more than ever we believe that 
their wisdom is justified by events, and notably 
by the immense, the unspeakable disastrousness of 
our recent perverse departure from their policy. We 
do not therefore think ourselves estopped, however, 
from discussing intervention and canvassing the merits 
and demerits of the various modes of intervention 
that are proposed. Aside from those who favour 
intervention because it will serve their special interest 
—to these we have nothing to say—there are many 
who advocate intervention in the honest belief that it 
will help to make things better all round, for ourselves 
as well as for Europe. We do not agree with this 
view, for reasons which we have so often given that 
we need not repeat them here. Nevertheless, this view 
may be right and ours wrong; and our lack of con- 
viction is our reason for declining to consider seriously 
a view of American responsibility which is directly 
opposed to our own. 

Granted then, in limine, that intervention in some 
form is a duty, let us ask our friends who believe in 
it to consider putting their wishes in definite and 
formal shape. We have often cited the editors of the 
New York World as representative of the kind of 
people we have in mind, and we have often, too, poked 
fun at them—always good-naturedly, and we hope 
without offence—for this very indefiniteness and for 
their naive willingness to swallow whole anything that 
gave any kind of promise, even the most fantastic, of 
any kind of motion on the part of our Government 
towards any kind of participation in European affairs. 
We have rarely read anything, for example, that struck 
us as so incompetent as the World’s delighted accept- 
ance of the lame and shiftless Hughes-Curzon cor- 
respondence. Was it not absolutely certain that M. 
Poincaré would administer to these proposals just the 
swift and effacing snub that he did administer, and 
that the net result would be effectively to strengthen 
M. Poincaré’s position, as we see by the last vote in 
the Deputies that it did? Certainly it was; and was 
it not, then, peculiarly the part of an advocate of inter- 
vention to protest against Mr. Hughes’s unintelligent 
and bungling note, and to point out that it was heading 
them and their cause straight into a damaging fiasco? 
Certainly, again. These advocates persist in demanding 
that the United States enter the League of Nations— 
just that, and nothing more. What the United States 
is to do when it enters; what it can do, in view of the 
structure and composition of the League, its prescribed 
allotment of voting-power—all this they seem never 
seriously to consider. Anything that will bring the 
United States, for better or worse, sick or well, drunk 
or sober, one step nearer the League of Nations is a 
thing to be grasped joyfully in an undiscriminating and 
sentimental embrace. 

It is this kind of fatuity, and not the cause itself, 
that makes one’s bones ache. The cause itself is re- 
spectable; there is plenty of room for an honest and 
intelligent division of opinion about it. For instance, if 
the United States should intervene in such a way as to 
put Europe at peace, our trade would be better and we 
would probably become more prosperous than we are 
likely to be, in the immediate future. It is competent, 


therefore, to recommend intervention on the chance of 
its doing all this. That is a perfectly respectable 
position, and a great deal can be said for it. It is 
competent, too, for anti-interventionists like ourselves 
to show, as we think we can show, that a gain made 
in that way would. be more than counterbalanced by 


other commercial disabilities, and in the long run would 


cost more than it came to. But all this is not to the 
point at present. What we are concerned with is this: 
the intelligent interventionist presumably wants a kind 
of intervention that shall give promise of really 
amounting to something, that shall really tend towards 
the peace and revival of Europe. That being admitted, 
the question is, what can the United States do? 


II 


Every suggestion that has come from Europe, as 
this paper has already pointed out, is a proposal to 
take sides. It is a proposal to play somebody’s game 
against somebody else; the game of the French, the 
game of the English, the game of the Germans, and 
so on. The only apparent exception to this rule was 
an appeal from some English publicists and men of 
letters,: which this paper published. This exception 
may have been only apparent, but nevertheless it was 
apparent, and as such we welcomed and commended 
it. Otherwise, every proposal has been reducible at 


‘once to the same formula, namely: money and men to 


help the English stand up to the French; money and 
men to help the French stand up to the English ; money 
and men here, money and men there. Now every one 
who has the sense he was born with and who has lived 
through our recent disastrous experiment in this busi- 
ness of blindly and ignorantly taking sides in a 
European fracas, knows that this formula will not 
work. He knows, too, that subscription to the League 
of Nations will bring us out to precisely the same 
formula; there can be no doubt whatever about that. 
The only formula which can by any possibility be 
effective (if, indeed, any can) is one which shall pro- 
pose honestly to subordinate every competitive, short- 
view nationalist interest, including our own, to the 
general interest of Europe and America, regarded as 
a whole. F 

The Treaty of Versailles represents an effort to 
accommodate a great number of competitive, short- 
view, nationalist interests sheerly at the expense of 
another group of similar interests; and it subordinates 
the general interest of Europe and America as a whole 
to the resultant effected in this process of accommo- 
dation. Each nation got something out of it which it 
is now unwilling to jeopardize by proposing to revise 
the treaty, though all are fully aware that the treaty 
is utterly impracticable, and that as long as it lives 
there can be no such thing as peace in Europe. No 
European Government could or would move for a 
revision of the treaty, because that would mean throw- 
ing its own gains once more into the pot on the cer- 
tainty of their being much diminished when they came 
out again; and yet they all know quite well that the 
existence of the treaty will make all those gains 
illusory. The treaty is in fact a special charter in 
perpetuity for such disturbances as are going on in 
Europe; as long as it is in force, they must go on; and 
as long as short-view nationalist interest remains para- 
mount, it must continue in force. 

If the United States takes sides under these condi- 
tions, either now or later, the best that can be hoped 
for is another war on the same terms as the last, 
another peace like the last—like any in history, for that 
matter—another treaty like the Treaty of Versailles or 
Vienna; and then still another turn in the same old 
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cycle. The intelligent interventionist, we believe, would 
have only a languid interest in this; and hence, if he 
thinks the matter over, he will bar out all the courses 
of action hitherto suggested in Europe, including sub- 
scription to the League of Nations. He will also 
resent such ignoble and mischievous silliness as that 
of Mr. Hughes’s recent note to Lord Curzon, which 
offered nothing and amounted merely to a gratuitous 
and rather slovenly insult to a very able jurist in an 
impregnable legal position. He will, in short, stop 
thinking of intervention in terms of men and money 
wherewith to play England’s game or France’s or any- 
body’s, and also stop thinking of it in terms of myopic 
American nationalism. He will perceive that unless 
he can persuade the United States to use its bargaining- 
power, and to use it with absolute disinterestedness, he 
might as well give up the idea of intervention 
altogether. 
III 

The United States has some bargaining-power in 
the premises. It rejected the Treaty of Versailles, 
gained nothing by it in territory or indemnity, and is 
in a position to speak its mind about it. Also the 
United States is a large general creditor of Europe. 
A statesman and a jurist in Mr. Hughes’s place, if 
one can imagine such a thing, might have made a 
reply to Lord Curzon somewhat like this: ‘No, we 
will not do what you propose, for it seems to us merely 
a scheme for improving your interests under the treaty 
at the expense of M. Poincaré, who is proceeding in 
a perfectly legal and proper way, notwithstanding what 
he does is as disagreeable to us as it is to you. But 
we will do better. The trouble obviously is with the 
Treaty of Versailles. We will consent to enter a 
general conference of all the signatory Powers, Ger- 
many included, for a revision of the treaty, especially 
of the responsibility-provision and the articles relating 
to penalties and the League of Nations; and pending 
this conference, all penalties now in force under the 
present treaty shall be suspended. Moreover, to give 
point to this proposal, we are willing to go before Con- 
gress and ask consent to put the entire Allied indebted- 
ness to the United States under free discussion at the 
conference.” 

We think that upon reflection our interventionist 
friends will agree with us that this is the only course 
open to the United States in any kind of sincerity and 
disinterestedness. Perhaps it would fail; indeed, we 
think it would. We do not believe that M. Poincaré 
would listen to it, or Lord Curzon either. But it is 
the one proposal that would put the burden of moral 
responsibility on the Power or Powers that rejected 
it, and it would also have the effect of clearing away 
the fog of demagoguery and buncombe that surrounds 
the whole matter. It is also the one and only proposal 
that might conceivably open the way for some measure 
of justice to all the interests concerned. We do not 
say that it would do this; we do not think it would; 
but we do say that this country could make no other 
proposal that stands any chance whatever of doing it. 
We feel free therefore to ask our interventionist 
friends whether they are prepared to advocate such 
a proposal; and if not, why not; and if so, why they 
do not come out with it as definitely as we have now 
put it in behalf of a cause which is theirs, not ours. 


IS LIBERTY WORTH WHILE? 


Ir may seem strange that the question is raised. 
American life has so long been represented as the 
embodiment of liberty, the principles of freedom have 
been so systematically pointed to as warp and woof 


of our national history and political system, as to leave 
no room, in many minds at least, for doubt or cavil. 
If illustrations are desired, the patriotic teachings of 
school-books and the more elaborate writings of his- 
torians afford them in plenty. Beyond and above these 
second-hand authorities are the Declaration which 
Jefferson penned, the Constitution which the fathers 
hammered together, and the laws with their array of 
judicial interpretation, all redolent of the doctrines of 
political and personal liberty, freedom of opinion and 
speech and religion, which are everywhere regarded as 
our birthright. In the United States more than any- 
where else in the world, we shall be told, there has 
been offered not only opportunity, but entire freedom 
of choice among opportunities; and the millions who 
have come from other jurisdictions, when they have 
not actually fled from injustice or persecution, have 
been drawn by the lure of a practical freedom of life 
not greatly different from the ideal. It is of course 
conceivable that under some less enlightened system 
America might still have been the home of the brave, 
but it is vastly better for being also the land of the 
free; and to question now the worthfulness of liberty 
may well seem to some like an inept query as to 
whether the United States ought ever to have been. 

There are disquieting reasons, however, for sus- 
pecting that liberty, whether corporate or personal, 
firmly imbedded as the notion may be as a theory in 
what is vaguely called American “life,” is becoming 
in practice less and less a matter of real concern. In 
a frontier-community where isolation, the absence of 
localized tradition, and the pressure of the struggle 
for establishment combine to emphasize the importance 
of the individual and put him upon his mettle, abstract 
political or social principles are not only likely to be 
a good deal talked about, but are also on the whole 
more or less generally applied; and it was out of such 
frontier-conditions, it should be noted, that the “funda- 
mental principles” of American government sprang. 
With the disappearance of the frontier, on the other 
hand, before a more complicated social order, theo- 
retical principles of any kind are increasingly honoured 
in the breach because it appears less and less easy to 
honour them in the observance; one talks about or 
teaches a principle as most people read history, as 


' something which it is rather important to know but 


which has no particular relation to present conduct. 
It is precisely this change from simple to complicated 
social surroundings that the United States has under- 
gone; and the pretended regard for “fundamental” 
rights which in fact are widely disregarded is to be 
explained largely by the fact that the transition from 
the simple to the complicated has only very lately taken 
place, and in various directions is even yet going on. 

It is no theoretical question then, but a highly prac- 
tical one, that is raised. What, quite frankly, is the 
value of liberty in an age in which the practice and 
enjoyment of liberty are widely denied? Why declaim 
about the excellence and potency of something which, 
for practical purposes, has largely ceased to exist? 
There is hardly an important guaranty of personal, 
civil or political liberty contained in the Constitution of 
the United States—freedom of speech and of the 
press, the right of assembly and petition, security of 
person and property against unlawful search or 
seizure, freedom of religious opinion, the right of fair 
and speedy trial, protection against cruel or unusual 
punishment—which is not infringed almost daily by 
lawless private organizations of citizens or by repre- 
sentatives of the Government itself. It has become a 
commonplace that justice is not easily to be had in the 
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courts, that an accused ‘person is not sure of being 
regarded as innocent until he is proved guilty, and that 
immunity from punishment can reasonably be hoped 
for if the criminal has cash or a “pull.” What makes 
the situation more ominous is the fact that these per- 
sistent invasions of guaranteed rights, even the in- 
vasions that are most outrageous, are quite likely to 
be defended by otherwise respectable persons in the 
name of the liberty which is violated or destroyed. 

There is another species of invasion of liberty which 
lies as a whole outside of the domain of law, and 
which is the more insidious and dangerous, perhaps, 
on that account. It is the tyranny of alleged public 
opinion. The censorship of books and plays, the 
enforcement upon women of prudish or silly standards 
of dress or conduct, the contemptuous treatment of 
political or religious dissenters, the systematic deprecia- 
tion of foreigners, the gross interferences with teach- 
ing, the persistent flings at organized labour by most 
employers and many intellectual workers, and the 
ghastly terrorism wielded by: prohibition-devotees, are 
only the more striking illustrations of a vague but 
effective tyranny under which personal freedom has 
often been compelled to succumb. It is not that men 
and women are to-day asked to conform; that has been 
more or less the case in every age; it is rather that con- 
formity is now exacted in a host of matters in which 
intelligent people can by no possibility be expected to 
think or act alike, and where, if they did so think 
or act, the intellectual and moral value of life would 
pretty much cease to exist. 

In the face of this widespread denial of plain legal 
rights on the one hand, and of the choking poison-gas 
of manufactured opinion on the other, is liberty still 
worth while? Assuredly we think it is, but we are 
also bound to think that very much more energetic 
steps than appear to be taken are needed if liberty is 
to be saved and once more made to flourish. In 
an age in which the great opening sentences of the 
Declaration of Independence can not safely be read 
aloud in the open air in an American city without a 
police permit, it is idle to insist that free spirits still 
survive, or that there would be more of them if a 
larger number of individuals asserted their rights a 
little more stoutly. The individuals are few who by 
themselves can contend successfully with the State, and 
the terrorism of spurious public opinion is omni- 
present. What this country needs is a large and spaci- 
ous revolt, fearless, aggressive, co-ordinated and sus- 
tained, on the part of all who really want to be free; 
for unless some such rising can be brought about, the 
day is not far distant when liberty, whether personal 
or social, will for most practical purposes have 
disappeared. 


THE ACTOR ON THE SINGLE-TRACK. 


Upon several occasions in the past, this paper has 
raised its voice in mild expostulation against the 
practice of bringing plays to Broadway and keeping 
them there in constant repetition until the public finally 
refuses to finance a further continuance of the rou- 
tine. We have argued that the uninterrupted reitera- 
tion of a single play tends to stultify the actor, and 
thus inevitably to starve the public; and now we are 
reminded, by a story which has come recently to our 
attention, that the system of casting now in vogue may 
extend the process of stultification far beyond the 
“run” of any one play, and reduce the career of the 
actor virtually to a life-long run in a single part. 

The story was related to us by a demure young per- 
son who might well have blushed behind her fan in 


some front-parlour of fifty years ago. 
has followed the metropolitan stage for several years, 
and has been called upon to blush behind her fan in 
several plays which we might mention. However, 
since this young lady has some notion of the actor’s 
art, she is not altogether satisfied with this kind of 
thing, and accordingly she embarked a short time ago 
upon an interesting experiment. She had heard that 
a cast was being assembled for a new play which num- 
bered among its characters a young feminist of very 


forceful personality. She determined that she would | 


play this part; but she knew the ways of managers in 
general, and she laid her plans accordingly. After 
several days of preparation, she presented herself at 
this particular manager’s door in a tailored suit, man- 
nish boots and a severely disciplined hat; walked in, 
stated her case in a precise and somewhat hardened 
voice, and presently had the pleasure of hearing the 
manager say, “It’s your job. You're just the type!” 

The practice of limiting the individual actor for ever 
to parts of one type is exactly of a piece with the 
practice of limiting a company of actors as long as 
possible to one play. A point often lost sight of is 
that the repertory-theatre in its highest development 
has rid itself of the one practice as well as of the 
other. The Moscow Art Theatre not only revolves 
a number of different plays upon its calendar, with 
the occasional addition of new offerings; it also casts 
Mr. Vassily Katchalov for such widely different char- 
acters as the Tsar Fyodor, and Tuzenbach in “The 
Three Sisters”; and then, on top of this, it revolves 
the company within the limits of the individual play, 
and thus assures to the actors a richness of oppor- 
tunity which can not be obtained in any other fashion. 

This is essentially a programme of co-operative en- 
deavour. It requires the abandonment of type-casting, 
of the star-system, of the interminable gold-digging 
repetition of a single play. It is hardly likely that 
any commercial manager will be sufficiently far- 
sighted to see the ultimate advantage, perhaps economic 
and certainly artistic, of building a company on this 
new foundation. We have a right to expect rather 
more of the Theatre Guild and the Actors’ Equity 
Association, but up to date our expectations have been 
largely in vain. However, the Neighbourhood Play- 
house has borrowed an idea or two from Moscow, 
another enterprise of the kind is rumoured to be in 
incubation, and there are signs that we shall not 
always watch and pray in vain. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE editors of the Freeman showed me a letter which 
I understand is appearing in this issue, complaining of 
me for disparaging the late Mayor Gaynor’s solid 
achievements and being content to regard him as a philos- 
opher and man of letters rather than as a practical re- 
former. There is something in this complaint. I do not 
regard Mayor Gaynor’s reform of the police-service, great 
as it was, as much to talk about. What interests me is 
the social principle on which he based that reform, and 
the explicit way he had of announcing that principle as 
governing his conduct. 


For example, if Mr. Coolidge pardons the political pris- 
oners at Christmas in routine fashion, I shall not think 
much of him for it. The campaign will be too near at 


hand, and it will be the open season for vote-catching. © 


If, however, two hours after he was sworn in, he had 
pardoned them in a proclamation stating that their im- 
prisonment was an indefensible outrage against natural 
right and specifically against the principles on which this 
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nation was established and its Constitution framed; if 
he had rehearsed those principles and given notice that 
as long as he was in office he proposed to see them re- 
spected; then I should have a very different feeling in- 
deed towards Mr. Coolidge. It is a great thing to reform 
abuses and redress injustices, and I do not underestimate 
it. It is a much greater thing, I submit, to keep continu- 
ally before a people’s mind the ground of right and 
justice upon which alone a sound reform can rest. 


Ir was this that Mr. Gaynor was always doing. He was 
an uncompromising believer in natural right, and would 
not tolerate any infringement upon it for the sake of 
convenience, expediency or the specious Larger Good— 
he was no Woodrow Wilson. Moreover, he never as- 
signed any reason for his attitude towards any public 
matter, small or great, except such as referred it to a 
principle; and thus he familiarized the people with great 
principles and kept them thinking about them. In this 
matter of reforming police-practices, for example, he ends 
a letter to the commissioner of police by saying, “The only 
way to enforce the law is the way prescribed by law. That 
which can not be done lawfully must not be done at all, 
by the police or any other public officials from the Presi- 
dent of the United States down. This is a government 
of laws, and not of men.” When some one said to him 
that this was no way to catch criminals, he sententiously 
replied, “Then don’t.” 


THINK of a man in American public life laying down a 
declaration like that just six years before Mr. Wilson 
and his janizaries rode rough-shod over every vestige of 
constitutional right and natural right as well! It rather 
takes one’s breath away. Again, a year later, Mr. Gay- 
nor said in a public address: “We want officials who 
are careful to exercise no power except that given to 
them by the people by their laws.. There is no more 
dangerous man in a free country, in a democracy, than 
an official who thinks he is better than the laws.” Again, 
in a message to the Board of Aldermen, he says: “I have 
particularly made the police understand that those who 
entertain views of government, or of economic or social 
order, different from ours, are not to be interfered with 
or denied the right of freedom of speech and of assem- 
bly, on that account... . Let the fundamental rights of 
all, on which free government rests, be denied to no one.” 
It was to this doctrine of fundamental right that Mr. 
Gaynor was for ever reducing every public question; he 
was saying something like this, probably, a dozen times 
a day; and in action he stood manfully by his words. 


Mr. Gaynor was great in his actions in behalf of liberty 
and justice; but I still think he did a far greater service 
in making people think about liberty and justice, in stimu- 
lating them to believe that liberty and justice were theirs 
by natural right. To tell the truth, I do not “take it so 
particular,” as Abe Potash said, that there are a few 
political prisoners behind bars—I would not even if I 
were one of them. What I resent is that there are a hun- 
dred million people here so frivolously insensitive to the 
natural right of liberty that they tolerate for one moment 
the utterly monstrous anomaly of the imprisonment of 
any one for thinking what he will and saying what he 
thinks. I can not make a great fuss over unseemly 
phenomena like Mr. Wilson, Mr. Burleson, Mr. Daugh- 
erty, Mr. Hughes, the Klan or the Anti-Saloon League. 
What repels me is the general abeyance of respect for 
the principle of liberty, the general ignorance of it, 
whereby millions of people nominally, as we say, “free- 
born,” tolerate these phenomena. Is it any wonder that 
one thinks of Gaynor with the reverence that marks the 


passage of a great man upon earth? Free-born!—it is an 
immense, an august pretension; and how do we justify 
it but by a subservience that to a person truly conscious 
of being free-born would be intolerable. 


A FEw weeks ago, I remarked upon the decline of individ- 
ualism in this country, as it is reflected in the change 
which has taken place since the Civil War in the popu- 
lar attitude toward military conscription. The subject 
has been recalled most forcibly to my mind by a play 
called “Sun-Up,” now running at the Lenox Hill Theatre. 
The action takes place in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, at the time of this country’s entrance into the world- 
war. The chief character is a splendid old mountain 
woman, an out-and-out individualist who glories in the 
fact that her husband died fighting the revenue-officers 
who raided his still, The news of the war comes into 
the mountains, and the son of the house is called upon 
to register for the draft, and then to enter the service. 
His mother tells him that he should haul down his rifle 
and fight “the law,” rather than submit; but he says 
that he wants to go, and tries as best he can to make 
out a case for himself. I am sure the author intended 
the arguments to be taken in all seriousness, and yet the 
boy’s attempt to explain his willingness to leave the farm 
and go overseas to fight the Germans is at once pitiful 
and absurd. Given a strict individualism to start with, 
it is simply impossible to make the leap; yet the boy 
goes his way, and the mother presently receives a tele- 
gram announcing that he has been killed, fighting in a 
cause that neither of them could ever make head or tail 
of, try as they would. 


One is rather struck by the fact that girl-students do 
so well with Latin; somewhat better apparently, on the 
average, than boys do. I do not know how to account 
for it. My friend H. says it is due to the fact that the 
Roman genius was so strongly masculine; so the problem 
should perhaps be turned over to the Freudians. Sex 
seems, from the amount of stress laid on it, to be the 
motive-power behind everything; I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that sex gives a boost to the precession of 
the equinoxes. There is something rather amusing in 
the notion, even if it be true, that one’s sex gives one an 
advantage in the study of Latin; at least, I catch myself 
smiling at it. 


THE spirit of a language, or rather of a people as ex- 
pressed through a language, is fascinating. Did any of 
my readers ever notice how it helps out a French tenor 
when he is doing a bit of impassioned love-making? 
French is the language of distinction, not of sentiment; 
and a French dramatic tenor, when he really spreads him- 
self, say in “Manon” or “Roméo et Juliette,” is compelled 
by his language to be so confoundedly distinguished that 
he gives the impression of an elegant and convincing 
insincerity; and when he tackles a love-making part in 
a French version of an Italian opera, one of Verdi’s, for 
instance, the effect is immensely entertaining. He is no 
more in his element than a fish out of water; he does his 
best with verve and éclat and everything else that is 
naturally in his line as a lover and a Frenchman; but 
the lady he is addressing. would know in a moment, if she 
had the wit she was born with, that his protestations were 
good for this day and train only. 


I REMEMBER once at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, after a 
really fine French tenor had done his level best with the 
balcony-scene in “Roméo et Juliette,’ I heard a young 
American girl who was sitting behind me remark, “Well, 
if I were that girl, I’d tell him to come around at nine 
o’clock next morning and say it all over again before 
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breakfast.” That is just about the impression that French 
makes on an alien ear, I think, when it is made to do 
duty as a vehicle of sentiment, though no doubt it makes 
a very different impression upon the native ear. I remem- 
ber, too, laughing most indecorously all through a French 
performance of “Rigoletto,” at finding the spirit of the 
language so much at variance with that of the music, 
especially in the part of the Duke. Some time ago I had 
the notion of seeing what could be done about an Ameri- 
can production of the “Beggar’s Opera,’ but I soon gave 
it up, for American singers could no more compass the 
native tone and accent of those ballads than they could 
fly. It would sound like the Italians at the Metropolitan 
when they try to sing “Boris Godunov” or “Eugene 
Onegin,” and that is both fearful and wonderful. 


My opinions on public affairs are probably not valuable; 
at least, no editor ever thought it worth while to employ 
me as a foreign correspondent or political reporter. Yet 
I am sure there is significance in the fact, not generally 
recognized, that now for the first time it is possible to 
lay down on a map of the world a clear line between the 
East and the West. While Western civilization has been 
worrying through its crisis, the East has sat on the grand- 
stand, if one may say so, as an interested and thoughtful 
spectator. Visitors from the East now come among us, 
sift our culture, examine our ideals, assimilate what they 
can use, and go back. But they do not go back Western- 
ized; they go back more than ever Hindus, Chinese, Per- 
sians or what not. When we frankly face the utter essen- 
tial incompatibility of Eastern and Western characteris- 
tics, and when we consider the longevity, wisdom and 
experience of the Eastern peoples, can we be quite sure 
that Dr. Nicolai was wrong in thinking that the processes 
of natural selection are working in their favour rather 
than ours? 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


THE MEADOW. 


I saw a meadow marching down 

To meet an awkward, sprawling town, 
A tattered disarray which pressed 
Against that green unanxious breast. 


The houses sidled with slow feet 
Into the spacious still retreat, 

Their gables at a rakish tilt 

As though unconscious of their guilt. 


Two birds spun in the summer air 

And cried to see the havoe there, 

And viewed with fear the climbing smoke 
That waved like gonfalons and broke. 


Who knew that in each house the walls 
Were listening to wildwood calls 

And that each board in speechless pain 
Was mad to be a tree again? 


Who knew the calm contented heart 

Of that still meadow, held apart, 

So certain of its hidden deep 

Where vanished towns and houses sleep? 


And Time, who drinks the slow hours up 
From his immeasurable cup, 
May find green meadows and great trees 
But never houses in the lees. 


Herzert S, GORMAN. 


‘CITOYEN DE GENEVE. 


Tue poplars on the Ile Rousseau are heavy with gold.- 


They await only the moment of the first autumnal gale 
to pour it all in a sudden shower right upon the bare 
head of the Philosopher who sits beneath them, a book 
upon his knee, his pen poised in air, and his alert 
glance caught for ever by those incredible mountains 
in front of him whose white billows rise and fall be- 
tween the equal blue of lake and sky. The wide, ex- 
pectant stillness suits him well; one feels that he is 
happier here perhaps in this azure gateway to his 
native city than in any of the other places where an 
admiring Nachwelt has seen fit to place him. “De 
quot se méle M. Rousseau?’ said some who objected 
to one of the sudden incursions of this non-resident 
into Geneva’s intimate concerns. “JI a passé quarante 
ans de sa vie sans connaitre Genéve, il ny a jamats 
vecu. .. .” but certainly he lives here now. One can 
hardly turn a corner without meeting him in some 
one of his innumerable manifestations. His face and 
form and utterances have been cut deep into the city’s 
stones; his name adorns her institutions and inspires 
her philanthropies; it is inscribed with that uncon- 
scious irony which no one notices any more upon the 
gate of a garden where children—“garcons et fillettes 
de trois a neuf ans’—are gathered to play; and young 
things who are hardly more than children discuss with 
equanimity the questionable events of his life and his 
difficult psychology. Madame renders delightfully on 
her piano the wistful and romantic movements of his 
soul as interpreted by the versatile Dalcroze, and at 
the university there is a course of lectures on his 
“Correspondence,” of which still more inedited letters 
are appearing in the current reviews. 

A formidable thing was that correspondence! “En- 
core un peu de Rousseau,” sighed Sainte-Beuve wear- 
ily in a “Lundi” of 1861, setting himself to review 
the latest “find” of manuscript from the same un- 
tiring pen. It was a moment when editorial enthusi- 
asm seemed spent, the curious public about dissolved, 
the world rassasié, and yet the inedited fragments kept 
coming in from all sides, trailing like sparks in the 
wake of that luminous passing. There seemed indeed 
no end to his interminable confidences, but Sainte- 
Beuve may have fancied the demand was on the 
point of ceasing. A hundred years was already a long 
life for the amazing curiosity that had hovered and 
snatched above Rousseau’s least remains, and his ad- 
mirers and detractors had long ago so darkened 
counsel by their controversial zeal that there seemed 
no hope of ever knowing the truth about the only man 
who had ever cherished the ambition to have no least 
concealment, whether of body or of soul. So as long 
ago as 1861 one finds Sainte-Beuve advising the exist- 
ing Rousseauists to assemble finally their material, call 
their bibliography complete, and let the reader have a 
change of fare. 

One would hesitate to repeat this advice to-day. It 
seems rather as if the passionate dissensions that fol- 
lowed Jean-Jacques into every camp during his entire 
life are destined to be prolonged in their diluted form 
of discussion and argument into infinity. How should 
such words as those which open the “Confessions” 
ever lose their ringing challenge? What other book 
so thunders in the Index? “Je forme une entreprise 
qui weut jamais d’example, et dont Vexécution n’aura 
point dimitateur. Je veux montrer a mes semblables 
un homme dans toute la vérité de la nature, et cet 
homme, ce sera mot.’ ‘The last trump could hardly 
promise more than this, and we seize upon all that 
follows as if we had never been offered truth before, 
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nor ever known a man. We are given more than 
we hoped; far more than we desired; more than we 
ever dreamed was possible: “personne ne se con- 
fessera jamais comme sest confessé Jean-Jacques.” 
Yet at the end we can never say what manner of man 
it is, nor what strange doubts are ours. There is no 
mystery so eternally baffling as complete sincerity. 
The gods of cave and jungle have never been inter- 
rogated as has the sphinx, lying at length in pitiless 
sandy spaces; and even a soul far simpler than Rous- 
seau’s—one, that is, much less aware of its own com- 
plexity—could never have cried aloud its intention 
of delivering up its every secret to God and to man- 
kind without becoming then and there the riddle of 
the ages. There seems a strange naiveté in the sug- 
gestion from a veteran critic like Sainte-Beuve that 
the best and most simple point of view from which 
to consider Rousseau is precisely that of his own mo- 
ment in space and time. One must see him in himself, 
he tells us; in his own sincerities, his own contradic- 
tions: “Let us pierce the legendary, from which his- 
tory itself is not exempt; let us place ourselves on 
the other side of the cloud; let us see him near at 
hand, as if we had met him at Motiers or visited him 
in the Rue Platriére.” .. . 

Voyons-le en Ilui-méme. Speak of me as I am. 
Neither Sainte-Beuve nor the Moor seems to realize 
that he is demanding the most difficult and advanced 
word in criticism. One feels that in Rousseau’s case 
his own request to be seen not in himself but in the 
soul of the one who presumed to judge him, might 
prove a more feasible method and one hardly more 
various in its results. Unfortunately, however, this 
appeal to the individual soul must be also in part an 
appeal to the time and habits that have conditioned its 
judgments; and from such far and foreign courts 
Jean-Jacques, the naked and unashamed, has come 
away clothed in a variety of exotic garments the re- 
fitting and adjusting of which can but multiply the 
pains of each of his biographers in turn. 

It is rather surprising that there should have been 
so many writers of distinction willing to undertake 
the complicated and ungrateful task. Lord Morley, 
for example, in composing his celebrated life, must 
have encountered difficulties of especial gravity. To 
get Rousseau in any garb or fashion before the Eng- 
land of that pastoral and idyllic period was an affair 
of infinite tact and circumlocution. “C’était un 
homme 4 faire peur’ indeed for the historian who 
thought to introduce him into “the beautifully guarded 
park” which British literature had just then become; 
and one can sympathize with Lord Morley as he 
threads his way through doubtful places, and assures 
the reader over and over that it all has to do with a 
wicked and adulterous generation long since passed 
away. Mr. Lytton Strachey, on the other hand, touch- 
ing the subject now and then in his delightful wander- 
ings, finds a happy ease in dwelling upon Rousseau’s 
modernity. According to Mr. Strachey, the mis- 
understandings which beset him behind and before 
were the attendant circumstance of his anomalous 
position as the connecting link between two widely 
different epochs; his sufferings were the inevitable 
sufferings of one born out of his due time; his dis- 
honours those of the prophet whose own would not 
receive him. Mr. Strachey, never more agreeable 
than when we meet him in the eighteenth century and 
in France, enchants us so readily with his brilliant 
surfaces that it seems awkward to insist upon floun- 
dering into other dimensions; but surely to call Rous- 
seau modern is to call him only another of many 
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names, and does not sum up under one reconciling 
head the astonishing and conflicting vocabulary already 
expended upon him. That he was not at home in the 
eighteenth century there can be no doubt; but can one 
name a century that would provide him with a com- 
fortable milieu; even our own, which is at least as 
modern as any we can have to offer? Secular divi- 
sions are a convenience to the historian and often a 
first aid to the memory, but they are a sad interrup- 
tion to the even tenor of criticism. One grows im- 
patient with these facile tabulations, these dated films 
by means of which so many seek to handle more intel- 
ligibly the merging panorama of growth and change. 
We do not pass from the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century, from the eighties to the ’nineties, as over a 
hurdle. What with the precocious on the one hand 
and the Ueberbleibend on the other, our progress is a 
much more relative and balanced thing; and there is 
too, perhaps, the universal to be—still relatively—con- 
sidered. It is not too much to imagine that Rousseau, 
living in any age, would as a man have found his 
major difficulties unchanged. As literary material, 
however, he has become in some respects increasingly 
easy to handle. Lord Morley’s apologetic straits need 
not be ours to-day. Our psychology has equipped us 
with a convenient complex to cover all the inconvenient 
abnormalities that embarrassed that eminent historian 
so much and Jean-Jacques so little, and our fiction has 
inured us to a realism that is at least a match for the 
worst realities of the “Confessions.” 

After which mutual frankness it is rather surpris- 
ing to turn to the correspondence between that cele- 
brated coterie of friends to whom we are indebted for 
a light on Rousseau’s character and behaviour that at 
times seems little better than darkness—so conflicting 
are its beams—and find there such propriety prevail- 
ing. One feels that this reserve must have been for 
these men and women a quality of epistolary style, 
since we know how small a part it played in the man- 
ners of the period. Thus we find the friends of Mme. 
d’Houdetot quite as coquettish about setting down in 
black and white their suspicions of that lady’s con- 
duct as if her reputation hung upon their written 
words alone, and there was a long while when nobody 
could have guessed from anybody’s letter what every- 
body was thinking about Mme. d’Epinay and Grimm— 
or even what they were thinking about each other; 
and yet the correspondence is intensely personal as 
well as infinitely charming. It is safe to say our de- 
light in these letters can never cease. It seems al- 
most too great a piece of good fortune that they should 
through so many vicissitudes have been still pre- 
served for us. They are like life itself, not only in 
their vividness but in their strange innocence of his- 
toric values. One experiences a curious sensation of 
seeing history somehow reversed; its wars and diplo- 
macy and other enterprises of great pith and moment 
seem indeed in this intimate perspective to turn their 
current quite away and lose the name of action. There 
could be no serious trouble in the capital or at the 
front so long as couriers might still spur back and 
forth with the ardent chronicle of “me and thee.” 
“Alas, the battle was anything but decisive,” writes 
Grimm, campaigning in Westphalia, to Mme. d’Epinay, 
“and leaves me only a vague hope of rejoining you. 
I have so many things to say to you that I hardly 
know how to set about it. However, let us see; and let 
us first discuss the matter of Rousseau.” After which, 
naturally enough, he never returns to the subject of 
his most Christian Majesty’s fortunes in the field; for 
by this time that other famous fight was on, and one 
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by one the friends of the unlucky Jean-Jacques were 
withdrawing from him the curious thing they so in- 
terminably discussed under the name of amitié, which 
sone feels to have been so inferior in quality, though 
somehow higher in degree, than what we mean by 
friendship. “On saime toujours contre quelqu’un,” 
said one of the wits of the period, and the sentiment 
against the some one who was Jean-Jacques seems 
indeed to have been a powerful bond in holding 
together the coalition of his enemies. First one and 
then the other of them is always “unmasking” him— 
_enfin, or trop tard—and yet finding him in the next 
letter disguised again in some new shape. They are 
always being done with him for ever, while proving 
themselves. unable to do without him for the space of 
a single note. They write to him in terms “tels que la 
plus infernale haine peut les dicter,’ and he immedi- 
ately tells them so in a letter which is found to be 
“indigne de toute réponse’ yet none the less responded 
‘to: with alacrity. It never seems to have occurred to 
anybody that one way to end a disagreeable cor- 
respondence was to stop writing. Indeed the whole 
affair resembles so strikingly a feud between boarding- 
school girls that it is difficult to understand how it 
could have been taken so seriously not only by the 
highly intelligent men and women who were engaged 
in it, but by all the literati who have since carried their 
opposing torches into this obscure and futile field. 

Where so many people are in the wrong, however, 
it does seem as if somebody must be in the right; and 
one can see how Mrs. McDonald, after her important 
discovery of the alterations in the d’Epinay manu- 
scripts, may have supposed the time had come to estab- 
lish once and for ever Rousseau’s calumniated inno- 
cence. Unfortunately, her two volumes of intricate 
reasoning on this subject, while adding something to 
our data, add not a little to our confusion as well. 
She succeeds, however, in making it pretty clear that 
the complete rehabilitation of Jean-Jacques which she 
endeavours to effect would involve in some sort of 
infamy almost every one with whom he came in con- 
tact; thus making him indeed the exceptionally un- 
fortunate being he imagined himself to be. One feels 
that it would be almost too unkind to deprive him at 
this late day of the last ground for even that despairing 
belief in the negative virtues of his Thérése to which 
he persistently clung, by ascribing to her the active and 
adventurous vices which Mrs. McDonald presents for 
our consideration. The worst one can really believe 
about Thérése is that, though manifestly designed by 
nature for simpler things, she took much too kindly 
to the intrigues, the plotting and the gossiping so 
perpetually indulged in by the aristocratic circle into 
which her singular fate had drawn her. From the 
tangled web of its correspondence she was however 
debarred by her illiteracy. Rousseau informs the 
reader explicitly that he finally succeeded in teaching 
her to write “passablement bien’; but if the wellnigh 
illegible scrawls which are attributed to his widow (in 
which he himself is referred to as “gangac”’) were 
really penned by her own hand, the statement should 
be still further qualified. 

The long and remarkable letter recently acquired 
by the Bibliothéque de Genéve makes no pretension 
to have been written by Thérése. There is a note 
which states quite frankly that it was dictated by her 
“a une camarade,” and some doubt has in consequence 

been expressed regarding its authenticity; but one can 
not read the yellow pages of this strange document, 
where the pitiful phrases run so eagerly—with no 
punctuation to stop them—to the defence of this well- 
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nigh inarticulate soul, without feeling that there may 


be after all a variety of evidence that has less to do 
with fact than with some higher aspect of truth. 


Tout est mode pour les gens et les réputations comme pour 
les habit et les cotfures [she begins]. Une fois c’était la mode 
d’aimer feu M. Rousseau, ensuite de le persécuter, ensuite de 
Vimportuner; aujourd’hui c'est la mode de Vadorer et de dire 
de mal de moi quoi, parce que M. Rousseau a fait 


a@ une pauvre fille qui ne savoit ni lire ni écrire ni voit Vheure 


qwil étoit, Vhonneur de lu donner son linge a blanchir, son 
potage & cuire, de lm faire partager parfois son lit, et 
longtemps aprés son nom, il faudroit que cette pauvre fille fut 
devenue une hérome, un grand esprit, une belle ame a la 
maniére de celle qon fabrique dans les livres et que feu 
M. Rousseau disoit n’avoir trouvé nulle part dans le monde? 
Ah mon pauvre ami, vous qui ne vouliez pas recevoir des 
bienfaits parce quavec eux on recoit des chaines, vous qui 
redoubtiez les chaines plus que la mort, vous men faites 
porter de bien pesantes, mais c’étoit sans le savoir que vous 
me les imposiez; vous étoit-il venu dans Vesprit que ce nom 
de Renou ou de Rousseau que vous me donates sans que je le 
domandasse, me mettroit dans lobligation de vous ressembler, 
ou plutot & vous femmes et & vos maitresses imagmares? 
Non, si vous Vaviez pensé vous m’auriez laissé le mienne dont 
jétais contente. 


If this and all that follows was not written by Thérése, 
one is very sure at any rate that it should have been; 
so satisfying a light does it throw upon one at least of 
those entangling alliances from which neither his 
philosophy nor his ineptitude could save Rousseau. 
“Lascia le donne, Zanetto, et studia la matematica,”’ 
counselled the piqued and piquante Zulietta of the 
Venetian episode; but even had he been able to follow 
this advice, where was the woman who would have let 
him alone? Nothing so divine and so helpless as real 
genius can ever wander long in this world and keep 
out of her maternal clutches; and in Rousseau’s case, 
it is interesting to note, it was invariably the filial 
element in these affairs that proved most durable. It is 
a significant fact, after all, that he habitually—and, 
says one of his biographers, “somewhat nauseously”— 
speaks of Mme. de Warens as Maman, and the poor 
Thérése as Tante. Love as a passion of the soul could 
hardly claim a man as incapable of any form of self- 
abnegation as Rousseau; nor, on the other hand, could 
his alert sensuality ever fulfil its promises, since it was 
constantly outstripped by an overstimulated imagina- 
tion. But Jean-Jacques is not the first man who has 
needed a mother far more than a mistress, and he was 
not as misguided perhaps as the world has assumed 
in finally compromising the matter with Thérése, who 
was willing to be nurse and cook into the bargain. 

In Geneva one may still speak at length on the 
subject of Rousseau’s feeling for nature—and still be 
heard. Perhaps there will always be new and delight- 
ful ways of dwelling on his great originality in por- 
traying the intimate correspondence which exists 
between scenery and emotion. For him a landscape 
was not—one hears it all again with pleasure—as it 
had been to earlier artists, merely an enchanting pic- 
ture, but rather a doorway into mysterious recesses of 
the soul. The beauty of the “vegetable universe” may 
have been adequately represented before him. Shake- 
speare, for example, would seem to know all there was 
to know about lady-smocks and daffodils, and when he 
speaks of violets sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
to have left little enough to say—for the flowers, per- 
haps; but Rousseau came with his pervenche and 
opened a new language’ for the human heart and all 
its haunting memories and regrets. Such epochal pre- 
cision; such clean-cut distinctions! Yet one wonders 
sometimes if we are in the field where these boundaries 
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prevail. “Das Herz ist ein weites Land’! There can 
be no doubt that we find in Rousseau more of this 
emotional reaction to the changing aspects of nature 
than we are accustomed to in the writers who preceded 
him. One is tempted to say we find more of every- 
thing. This is one of the effects of that luxuriant 
style which, as Lord Morley beautifully says, could 
have been formed only in the deep, soft soil of constant 
mood and old habit. Rarely has such expansiveness 
gone hand in hand with such finished harmony. The 
measured beat of his impassioned largo invades our 
senses like the very rhythm of the winds and waters. 
But in older authors, where the chord is more lightly 
touched and its vibration less prolonged, are we not 
made many times aware of the same familiar and 
delicious pang? Dante gives it to us with his— 


Come d’autunno si levan le foglie— 


Virgil with his cold heights and his fleta cupressus. 
We trace it back and find it still in the Anthology, 
where the cicada mad with music binds with a spell 
the binder of sheaves; where only the wild gulls speak 
with knowledge of the sailor’s grave, and everywhere 
the sea is still the sea. Prompted by an overstimulating 
criticism, one is too apt to regard the manifestations 
of genius, whether in individuals, in nations or in 
periods, as so many detached mountain peaks; to 
measure and compare them as if one were considering 
a chart of the Himalayas; to speak of them as if their 
very foundations were in the clouds. It is sometimes 
singularly restful to reverse this process and follow 
downward their confluent lines. Rousseau has been 
given both as a thinker and as a man a peculiar isola- 
tion; yet we are all, even those of us who are most 
deeply shocked by his eccentricities, in certain ranges 
of our intellect, certain depths of our sensibility, 
peculiarly at one with him. He could never have come 
at a time when this would not have been so; even in 
the inhospitable wilderness of the eighteenth century 
his path was plain. For such intensity of genius, such 
gifts of rapture and of pain, the valleys will always 
be exalted and the hills made low. 
ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW. 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN ECONOMIC BLOC. 


A pispatcH from London announces the formation of 
a company, half-Russian and half-British, to finance 
the exportation of Russian grain to Great Britain, 
France and Southern Europe. Germany is not men- 
tioned as a possible market, for reasons which can 
easily be understood, but the omission leads one to 
ruminate upon the past history of Russo-German trade, 
and to consider certain possibilities of the future. 

It may reasonably be said that an economic alliance 
between the peoples of Russia and Germany has been 
for a long time in preparation. On the Russian side, 
the basis for this alliance is, in the first place, the short- 
age of manufactured goods which has characterized the 
Russian market throughout history; and secondly, the 
surplus of grain for export. This grain-surplus did not 
reach any considerable proportions until modern times, 
and its development was in large part the result of the 
completion of the conquest of the South-Russian steppe 
from the Turks and Tatars in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and the gradual advance of a Slavic 
agricultural population into this fertile region, hitherto 
given over for the most part to Asiatic nomads. The 
grain-export of Russia multiplied thirty times over 
between the middle of the eighteenth century and the 
early years of the nineteenth; in other words, an agri- 


cultural revolution in the steppe was converting Russia | 


into a great grain-exporting country at the same time 
that the industrial revolution was converting England 
into an importer of food-stuffs and an exporter of 
manufactures; the growth of Odessa, the grain-port, 
paralleled the growth of Manchester, the city of fac- 
tories. The natural development of trade between the 
two countries was checked by the Russian import- 
duties on manufactured goods, on the one hand, and 
on the other by the English Corn Laws; but in the 
period 1846-48, after the removal of the second of 
these obstacles, 33.6 per cent of Russia’s foreign trade 
was with England. 

At this time, the share of Germany in Russia’s trade 
was only I1.4 per cent. A common waterway in 
the Baltic and a common land-frontier through Poland 
offered every facility for free intercourse, and yet the 
two countries had not developed an important trade for 
the simple reason that Germany had no great bulk of 
manufactures for export, and no domestic market for 
foreign grain. It is the shift in the balance of German 
economic life during the last fifty years that has made 
Germany the natural complement of Russia. In the 
decade 1865-75, Germany moved into the column of 
food-importing countries; and at about the same time 
the industries of Saxony and the Rhineland began to 
develop at such a tremendous rate that German manu- 
facturers were soon combing the world for new 
markets. 

The foundation of an economic alliance had been 
laid, but it was to the interest of powerful minorities 
both in Russia and in Germany that the structure 
should not be raised; and accordingly the two Govern- 
ments, urged on by these minorities, threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of a normal development 
of Russo-German trade. In Germany, the chief pro- 
ducers of grain were the landed proprietors of the 
northeast—the Junker nobility into which Bismarck 
was born, and from which he never altogether divorced 
himself. It was largely in the interest of this class, 
and as a result of its aggressive agitation, that pro- 
tective duties were imposed on agricultural imports as 
well as on manufactures in 1879, and were substan- 
tially reinforced thereafter. In Russia, a small but 
increasing group of industrialists won similar favours, 
in the shape of increases in the tariffs on manufactures, 
in 1869, in 1875, and on eight separate occasions dur- 
ing the decade 1881-91. 

The friction created by this development of agri- 
cultural protectionism on the one side, and by industrial 
protectionism on the other, was particularly intense 
during the famous tariff-war of the early ’90’s, but this 
was only an acute outbreak of a chronic affliction. The 
seriousness of the malady may be guessed if we note, 
first, that the period of preliminary agitation for pro- 
tectionism in Germany was the period of the decline of 
the Dreitkaiserbund, which united the Governments of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia in a friendly 
understanding ; second, that the year 1879, in which 
the German Government joined issue with the Govern- 
ment of Russia on the question of protection, is also 
the year of the formation of the alliance between Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary which presently became, 
with the addition of Italy, the Triple Alliance; third, 
that the period of the Russo-German tariff-war, dur- 
ing the early ’g0’s, is also the period during which the 
Dual Alliance of Russia and France was consum- 
mated; and, fourth, that once the German and Russian 
Governments were committed to rival protectionist 
policies, the German Government undertook to develop 
overseas the markets and food-supplies which, in the 
absence of political interference on either side, might 
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easily have been secured in Russia, and thus entered 
upon a competition with Great Britain which prompted 
the formation of the Triple Entente. The serial 
coincidence of these economic and political develop- 
ments is remarkably interesting, but as far as the writer 
is aware, no one has attempted to point out the causal 
connexion that may exist between the attempts of the 
German and Russian Governments to restrict the 
natural flow of trade, at the instance of an old landed 
minority in the one country and a new industrial 
minority in the other, and the world-war of 1914-18. 

The natural strength of Germany’s position in 
eastern Europe may be judged from the fact that, in 
spite of the erection of the tariff-wall in Germany and 
the preservation of free trade in England, the relative 
position of these two countries with respect to Russian 
trade was reversed between 1850 and the world-war ; 
in 1913 Germany held 38.2 per cent of Russian foreign 
commerce, and the United Kingdom only 15.2 per cent. 

The navies that would never have been needed for 
the protection of a Russo-German trade, and the 
colonies that could never serve the Germans as Russia 
might have served them, are now gone by the board; 
and with them have disappeared the two Governments 
that made it their object, respectively, to check the 
importation of manufactures into Russia and of grain 
into Germany. The two peoples are once more face 
to face with realities—an agricultural people and an 
industrial people, each with wants that the other can 
supply and a surplus of goods that the other can use. 
Transit is not so easy as it was before new States were 
interposed, but, at the worst, the peoples of Germany 
and Russia can still trade directly by way of the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland, and there is the pros- 
pect that they will build up as substantial an economic 
alliance as has yet been known in Europe, if majority- 
interests are only allowed free play. 

GeEROID TANQUARY ROBINSON. 


PERVERSIONS OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
FEMININE voices in ancient Athens—the evidence is over- 
whelming—thrilled the ear with a refinement of accent 
and with a melody of tone in the most casual conversa- 
tion to which, in this age of the telephone-girl, we find no 
parallel. An instance of the celestial quality of the voice 
of woman—its heavenly scope—was afforded to the The- 
bans in the shrieks of Antigone, and Sophocles exploited 
that detail like a genius. The Electra of Euripides and 
the Cassandra of A’schylus shrieked, as we say irreverently 
nowadays, for a living. The air of the Athens of Pericles 
resounded with the shrieks of heroines, but no shrieks 
there and then seemed quite so piercing, nor won quite 
such celebrity, as those of the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Doctor Dryasdust, who still takes seriously the assertion 
that women were forbidden to appear on the stage in the 
Athens of Pericles, can not understand it. Women were 
forbidden to practise medicine and to do other things in the 
Athens of Pericles—but they did them. We may be quite 
certain that the part of Antigone was taken occasionally 
by one who while theoretically masculine was actually 
feminine. Young ladies in boys’ clothes studied anatomy 
brazenly, and all may rest assured that they continued now 
and then to play Antigone. The records justify the in- 
ference. 

Nevertheless, the shrieks of Antigone as she is dragged 
off to her living tomb, the desperate plea she proffers in 
her agony for the pity of the Theban crowd, the efforts of 
the constables to force a passage along the road through 
the mob in front of the palace, the grim determination of 
the girl’s uncle as he frowns down upon it all from the top 
of the flight of marble steps, and finally the efforts of the 
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old men of Thebes to soothe the passions of the agitated 
public—these things remain in contemporary performances 
of all Greek tragedy, as if Sophocles had never even 
thought of them. No genius in any theatre seems to have 
approached Sophocles as a master of mob-psychology, and 
that, too, in a form of dramatic art which made much of 
the crowded stage and the well-peopled scene. 

To this very day, notwithstanding, the supreme agony 
of Antigone—the most vehement, the most articulate and 
in her way the most “public” of all the heroines of Greek 
tragedy—is still interpreted for us politely to music in a 
fashion wholly “religious.” One is invited to infer that 
Sophocles invented an Antigone who was holy in the 
medizval manner rather than human under Hellenic heav- 
ens. To render this absurdity yet more farcical, the old men 
of Thebes, they who form in the tragedy the local board of 
aldermen and who for the technical purposes of the Greek 
theatre are called the “chorus,” are made to sing at the 
climax of Antigone’s woe what the pedants call an “ode.” 
Perversion of Greek tragedy could go no farther, surely, 
although upon King C&dipus the dead hand of Doctor Dry- 
asdust lies heavily enough. 

In this “ode’—to stick to the “Antigone’—as inter- 
preted by Doctor Dryasdust, we have the secret of the 
whole perversion of Greek tragedy into something “classi- 
cal,” unhuman and barbarous. Once the prevalent con- 
ception of the “ode” in Greek tragedy were reduced to its 
intrinsic absurdity, the whole structure of what pedants 
persist in referring to as the Greek theatre would collapse. 
It is the pedants who convince the college classes that 
Sophocles and Euripides and Atschylus all strove to make 
their tragedies as much alike as possible. In fact, a 
Greek tragedy is still reduced by the “religious” idea of it 
to something like grand opera. Hence it becomes essential 
to scrutinize the “odes” of the “chorus” in any Greek 
tragedy with suspicion. In the “Antigone” of Sophocles 
the perversions have been carried to an extreme, although 
contemporary perversions of “King Cidipus” are amazing 
from this point of view. 

Let it be explained for the benefit of anyone who has 
never witnessed or studied a masterpiece of Sophocles that 
his Thebes—the background against which the wretched 
family of CEdipus agonized—was controlled ultimately not 
by its “King” (who must not be conceived as a King in 
any traditional European sense) but by what we would call 
the town council. Its members were the local and con- 
temporary types of solid Theban respectability. The coun- 
cil would be composed naturally of men of experience, the 
elders. Edicts had to be ratified by them. They recog- 
nized or they ignored kings and commanders. They had 
to be summoned to ratify all acts of what we call the 
executive. 

Such was the council now reduced in the technical ter- 
minology of classical scholarship to a “chorus”’—this 
last being a stock word of the ancient theatre, a techni- 
cality by which we must not be misled as if we were so 
many Oxford undergraduates. 

Like every play that is a play, the “Antigone” of 
Sophocles has what the French call its scéne a faire—its 
great third act, the thing preceding the dénowement. Hence 
the sheer pity of the spectacle presented by Antigone as 
she was dragged away—in the theatre of the age of 
Pericles—to perish in the coldness of a cave. This natur- 
ally agitated the crowd—not merely the crowd in the 
theatre but the crowd upon the stage—for she was led 
forth bound and under arrest from the portals of the 
palace at Thebes. As she was borne down the flight of 
steps to the garden below and as she thus went forth into 
the highway through the gate, the doomed daughter of 
CEdipus shrieked her side of the case into the ears of the 
assembled multitude. She shrieked indeed to the members 
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of the town council then in session on the spot. She bade 
them look upon what she endured for doing what she knew 
and what they all knew to be her duty to her dead brother. 

These shrieks for help—as the genius of Sophocles en- 
ables all but Doctor Dryasdust to see so clearly—would 
have been effective but for the tact, the influence and the 
appeals of the old men in that board of aldermen. They 
managed that mob beautifully. Not that the old men of 
Thebes all talked at once. One said what he thought about 
it in a single sentence. Another cited precedents. We are 
not to imagine in the mad manner of Doctor Dryasdust 
that these old men were united upon what Sophocles in- 
tended to be an “ode,” for Sophocles was a supreme 
genius whose art was theatrical. The thing served up to 
us by Doctor Dryasdust as an ode in the college texts was 
not even a single poem. It is a debate of the board of 
aldermen upon the proposition before it. The effect is 
that of a discussion. The listening crowd, however eager 
to rescue Antigone, is weaned from its purpose by the 
considerations urged upon its attention. The elders are 
not talking to Antigone at all. She has already been 
dragged off the scene and is far along on her road to 
death. 

One of these old men, for example, reminded the mob 
that Danaé had been thus immured in a living tomb. Her 
fate there was not so dreadful. She was held a close 
prisoner, this poor Danaé. Still, she was visited by Jove 
in a shower of golden rain and to him she bore Perseus. 
Poor Danaé! She was fated to endure all this; and from 
a decree of fate, added the sly old Theban, there is no 
deliverance by force. Another old gentleman took up 
the discussion. He remarked that the son of Dryas had 
been locked up in a stony grotto for something illegal. 
And there was another lady, mentioned by another old 
gentleman, who had been immured like Antigone on ac- 
count of her domestic difficulties. 

A riot was prevented. It was the cleverness of these 
old gentlemen in making speeches or remarks to the multi- 
tude that saved the day. The thing is obscured by a 
theory of ‘Greek tragedy which converts all the discussion 
and debate of the Theban elders into an “ode,” and then 
makes them act as if they were chorus girls in one of 
the New York musical revues. Even a casual acquaint- 
ance with the histrionic mood of the age of Pericles ought 
to convince the least attentive reader of Greek tragedy 
that this whole conception is quite ridiculous. 

No less monstrous is the perversion of the exquisite 
drinking-scene in the “Antigone.” The blind prophet 
Teiresias has just had a violent scene with the savage 
ruler of Thebes who came after Cidipus—Creon. The 
sightless seer knows what horror looms just ahead for 
the military magnate who seized supreme power at Thebes 
so quickly. Teiresias knows that Antigone will perish, 
that her doom’ will drag her lover to his death and that 
the wife of Creon must prove a victim likewise. Creon 
is not to be warned. When the seer has gone off wrath- 
ful, filling the air with his imprecations, the old men 
Temonstrate with Creon. Theirs is not a vain task. The 
old men have bided their time. It was their purpose from 
the beginning to sway the mind of Creon just as they 
swayed the mob. He is moved. He relents. Antigone 
shall be rescued from her tomb in the rock. 

The long tension is now relieved with one of the most 
poetical outbursts of conviviality in the whole range of 
Greek tragedy. There ensue what we would call in the 
New York of Richard Croker (if not of Mayor Hylan) 
“liquid refreshments,” Nothing could be more authentic 
in the varying range of the comprehensive moods of 
Greek tragedy. This quaffing of the divine beverage of 
Bacchus by the aged men is Athenian as well as Theban. 
Each of these aged men as he drinks says his word in 


praise of the wine god. Thebes was what we would call 
a wide-open town. The efforts to establish prohibition 
there had failed completely. One master of the Greek 
theatre was yet to show why in a tremendous tragedy— 
the “Bacchantes” of Euripides. So the senior among 
these Theban seniors quaffs from his cup and remarks that 
Bacchus has many names. The wine god watches over 
Italy. He has his influence with the Eleusinian mystics. 
He dwells in Thebes. He is the lord of revels. Thus 
holding forth, the old man—we would think of him in 
New York as president of the Board of Aldermen— 
drinks, Another member of the board, drinking, remarks 
that Bacchus has his place where torches glare on the 
mountain-side. 

There is a song and there is a dance—not that all the 
old gentlemen participate in it. Some of them felt like 
dancing. Nothing, to repeat, could ever be quite so 
Greek as all this. To call it “worship,” and to say that 
the old gentlemen were engaged in an “ode,” to suppose 
they were all dressed alike and all unified into a “chorus,” 
is to display dense ignorance of the Greek theatre behind 
a mask of scholarship that never gets beyond the moods 
and tenses of the Attic verb. It has the further effect of 
rendering a masterpiece of Sophocles as wooden as the 
pedants who pervert it in this fashion. 

This last point becomes most apparent when the Theban 
elders make their first appearance. Art was never so 
vital as that with which Sophocles contrives their en- 
trance into the garden fronting the fatal palace of 
CEdipus at Thebes. Just before the old men come in— 
the board having been summoned in special session— 
Antigone and Ismene quit the scene. The sisters have 
had their quarrel, and Antigone remains firm in her pur- 
pose. She will see that burial rites are accorded the 
body of her dead brother. Ismene, all timidity and sweet- 
ness and apprehension, has tried in vain to dissuade her 
bold sister. The face of the palace in the background, the 
altars in the garden below, the road leading to the open 
country and the way affording access to the city of Thebes 
comprise a setting of which the ancient theatre made the 
most without overwhelming the plot in an atmosphere as 
alien to it as that of the moon, or that of the Greek play 
at a modern university. 

Nor is the dramatic moment in this masterpiece of 
Sophocles a bit less intense than the scene. Polynices, the 
hapless son of King (CEdipus, has perished before one 
of those famous seven gates. The hosts he brought from 
Argos fled in rout the night before. One of the decisive 
battles of the ancient world has just confirmed Thebes in 
her imperishable renown. It is the break of day. The 
old men begin their discussion of these tremendous issues. 
The quarrel of the blooming girls has established its con- 
trast with the temper of these aged men. With how 
picturesque a gesture one of these grave and reverend 
seniors hails that first ray of the sun! His words are 
taken up by another. You have appeared at last, he cries, 
eyelid of the golden day! This affords the audience an 
idea of the time as well as an idea of the nature of the 
political crisis. 

This atmosphere is definite when yet another of the 
elders tells us that the white-shielded braves from Argos, 
armed from head to foot, turned back from Thebes not 
so many hours ago and, with horse in full speed and 
bridle gleaming in the dark, scoured the plain in rout. 
The name of Polynices is introduced next by yet another 
elder, and so it goes. The noise of the battle, the dire 
yells of the foe, the streams of blood are made much 
of until one, more observant than the rest, espies Creon. 
The portal of the palace has swung open, or rather up- 
ward in the manner of the doors of classical antiquity. 

It is important to set these circumstances down in de- 
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tail because of the imbecility with which Doctor Dryas- 
dust insists upon what he calls that eternal and inevitable 
“ode.” Classical scholars literally have odes on the brain, 
a rush of odes to the head. It is this “ode” theory of the 
so-called “chorus” in a Greek tragedy that is responsible 
for contemporary travesties of the “Antigone” and the 
“King Cidipus.” The popular conception of Greek tragedy 
is therefore that the masterpieces of Sophocles are really 
grand operas, performed in the first place for religious 
reasons. It ought not to be necessary to point out that 
the word “religion” in any American definition of its 
implications would be unintelligible to the ancient Atheni- 
ans. As for the idea that the word “chorus,’ which 
arose adventitiously as a technical term, corresponds to 
any organic unity in a group of ancient actors—that is 
not only a misinterpretation of the Greek conception of the 
mob, but a flat contradiction of the text of a Greek play 
by either Sophocles or Euripides. 

This perversion of Greek tragedy did not originate, as 
we are led to suppose, in classical antiquity. Our knowl- 
edge of the music of classical antiquity justifies no such 
travesties as are now witnessed of both the “King 
C£dipus” and the “Antigone.” The origin of the fallacy 
may be traced to the deference of the Germans for the 
traditions of the French and Italian operatic stage. Insti- 
tutions like the Second Théatre Frangais—at which a 
famous musical interpretation of the “Antigone” was 
given nearly a hundred years ago—have spread ideas of 
the ancient Greek chorus which are not Hellenic at all. 
They reek of the Versailles of the Bourbons. 

In these operatic interpretations of the “Antigone,” the 
Theban elders make their first entry in a highly prepos- 
terous manner. First come eight old gentlemen in pictur- 
esque robes beating time to the “music.” These eight 
stage-dancers are all dressed alike. They carry staves. 
They emerge from the left side of what is called the 
thymele, chanting what Doctor Dryasdust conceives to 
be a “strophe.” Then we behold seven more white- 
whiskered actors dressed alike, bearing staves. They 
arrange themselves in a semi-circle and burst into words 
which we are invited to believe are a version of an “ode” 
introduced by Sophocles into his masterpiece for no 
fathomable reason unless it be to render the whole per- 
formance ridiculous—thus: 


Gil du jour, flamboyante aurore, 
O, le plus éclatant soleil 

Que Thebes ait vu rire encore, 
Regard d’or du matin vermeil 
Tu nous luis enfin! 


Now all this sort of thing in French or English or any 
other tongue does no harm if we take it seriously as 
French grand opera. It is imbecile to take it seriously as 
Greek tragedy. Nevertheless, the Germans take it seri- 
ously because it emanates from the Parisian operatic tem- 
ples and the Germans are brought up to regard the French 
as a nation of artists. The English take it seriously be- 
cause the Germans do, and we take it seriously because 
we are hundred-per-cent Americans. 

ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


A COLONIAL CASANOVA. 


Prrapus we have always with us. He infests our civiliza- 
tion, an intractable and atavistic force, of which we are 
never so acutely conscious as when, after the fashion of 
the Ahrimanians with their occult deity, we conspire to 
euphemize his potent and unpleasant name. He is the 
“cipher in a changeless sum” of whom, none the less, we 
have to take account at every moment of our social 
reckoning. Sometimes a generation will enter into a sort 
of tacit agreement to avert its face from him. The nine- 


teenth century probably came as near doing this as it 
ever will be done. Another grows weary or ashamed 
of the awkward posture, and, with a regard that is half 
defiant, half propitiatory, will try to outstare the brazen 
eyes, the fleering mouth, that mock all challenge or cen- 
sure. He becomes the theme of story and poem. He 
enters the open forum. The social rating of his votaries 
rises steeply. It is considered a sign of bad intellectual 


manners to object to their ubiquity in reputable coteries. — 


But the danger is never so great as it seems. The vogues 
of the hoary old god are recurrent, but fleeting. It is his 
undoing that he is not only a disreputable divinity, but 
an unsocial one as well. 

John Richardson—I am almost certainly the only hu- 
man being who is thinking of him to-night—was born 
in New York, and died a felon’s death at Execution Dock, 
outside London, on 25 January, 1738, for murder and 
piracy on the high seas. For my account of his amatory 
career I am indebted to a “confession,” printed among 
“Select Trials at the Sessions House in the Old Bailey,” 
and published in the year 1742. The history of these 
“dying speeches and confessions,” which none who would 
study the eighteenth century as it deserves to be studied 
can afford to neglect, is a curious one. They appear to 
have been run off the press at some time between the 
capital sentence and its execution, dated, for greater 
effect, on the night previous to the culprit’s death, and 
cried by torchlight through the murky streets and alleys 
of old London on the evening of “hanging day.” Senti- 
mental and morbid-minded housemaids, who loved to feel 
their flesh creep, perused them greedily, but not until the 
parlour had finished with them. Those I have seen bear 
all the evidence, in dog-eared leaves and smudged text, 
of having passed through many grimy hands. Their mat- 
ter is naive and bears the stamp of truth, but their 
authorship, to my mind, rests under suspicion. Probably 
the prison “ordinary” numbered, among his other per- 
quisites, the profits on the sale of whatever admissions 
he had contrived to extort from the unhappy souls whom 
it was his office to comfort during their last hours on 
earth. Frowsy divinity graduates from Oxford and Lam- 
beth must have spent many profitable and not unpleasant 
hours putting into literary shape the more entertaining 
peccadilloes of their luckless penitents. Owing to circum- 
stances over which they had no control, it is not likely 
that the biographies were corrected in proof by their 
alleged authors. 

The crime for which Richardson and an associate, Rich- 
ard Coyle, suffered was a peculiarly brutal one. Between 
one and two o'clock in the morning of 26 August, 1736, 
the “pink” St. John, of Yarmouth, Benjamin Hartley 
captain, with a cargo of wheat from Padras in Turkey, 
was proceeding under full sail to Leghorn, when, at a 
signal among the conspirators, of whom Richardson 
seems to have been the ringleader, the luckless skipper 
was called up from his cabin, knocked over the head, and 
thrown into the sea. Poor Hartley made little resistance, 
but pleaded hard for life and ran twice up the masts be- 
fore being dragged down and despatched. In all this 
wickedness Richardson was the leading figure, offering, 
with oaths, to chop off any hand that was raised to help 
his victim. While Hartley, still imploring mercy, clung 
to the halyards, it was his arm that administered the 
coup de grace and his eyes that watched the wretched 
man finally disappear beneath the waves. 

At Fovignano, an island then in Spanish possession, 
two of the crew who had not been concerned in 
the murder managed to escape to shore, and raise an 
alarm. The frightened mutineers, four in all, took to the 
pinnace, and after a sojourn of some days on a barren 
rock, where they lived on. wild rabbits, were lucky 
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enough to make Tunis. Here two of the band, Davison 
‘and Larson, turn Mohammedan and disappear from his- 
tory. But Coyle, the mate, “got eternally drunk’ and 
raved of the bloody deed. Richardson, a man of prompt 
decisions, scented his danger, and, a ship bound for Malta 
being providentially in harbour, made his escape. “Recog- 
nized at Messina, he was clapped into jail on the British 
consul’s demand, but broke prison, after the manner of 
his great Venetian prototype. He was at Rome—one of 
the strangest pilgrims surely who ever trod the Eternal 
City—had turned Roman Catholic, and was daily expect- 
ing an appointment in the Pope’s galleys, when the long 
arm of coincidence once again laid him by the heels and 
sent him home to hang in tar and chains at Execution 
Dock. 

Like nearly every rogue that has decorated the gallows, 
Richardson claims respectable parentage. He was, he 
says, the son of a goldsmith in New York. While still 
in his teens and apprenticed to a cooper, he seduced his 
master’s daughter and ran away to sea, “leaving him to 
maintain her and the bearn.” The cooper’s daughter is 
the first of a long line of hardly-used damsels with whom 
Richardson’s path will be strewn. At some Baltic port 
which he does not name, the runaway forged his captain’s 
name to a bill for “roo Rix Dollars by bearer” and made 
off with the proceeds to Amsterdam. At the Dutch port 
he became acquainted with a woman whose husband was 
mate of a Dutch East-India ship, and “he being abroad, 
I supplied his Place and lived with her eight Months.” 
Advised by the frow that her husband was homeward 
bound and that the idyll must end, John resolved “not to 
go away empty-handed.” Getting his mistress “pretty 
much disguised in Liquor and to Bed,” he made himself 
master of goods to the value of two hundred pounds and 
about three hundred dollars in cash. The lady took the 
loss with true racial phlegm. “I saw her in my rambles 
about two years ago,” John told the Newgate chaplain, 
“and she never complained.” 

At Boston, where he went after leaving Rotterdam, 
John is once more on home ground and little more than 
getting into his stride. It was Christmas time, and many 
of the simple farming folk in Connecticut were only 
too anxious to entertain the brisk young stranger, with 
his bales of India silks and taffetas. “I resolved,” says 
the rascal, “to go with him who had most handsome 
Daughters, and at last it fell to the lot of one William 
Brown to have me for a Guest. He had three very 
pretty Daughters and four good agreeable young Maid- 
Servants.” It was a sad Christmas for the simple Brown 
household. When John left them some two months after- 
wards the pretty daughters and the good agreeable serv- 
ing-maids were all seven in a condition that left no doubt 
as to the nature of their guest’s return for hospitality 
received. 

What Richardson (on the eve of his shameful death) 
could still find the heart to describe as “the cream of the 
jest” followed three months later. The rover, who had 
his share of the social graces and could “sing a song 
and dance a little,’ had scraped an acquaintance at a 
wedding with the family of a “Justice W—m_” at. what 
must have seemed the safe distance of fifty miles from 
Fairfield. He had even made such progress in the good 
graces of a daughter who was “the greatest beauty in 
the country” that a marriage had been arranged. On the 
second Sunday that his banns were announced, John 
issued from the church with his conquest on his arm to 
find the porch filled with seven wronged and irate dam- 
sels, each one demanding the reparation that was her 
due. It is a striking picture, and one that I commend to 
certain New England historians when their sense of self- 
righteousness grows too heavy to be borne. 


Even to that crude age the scandal was a crying one, 
and the sailor-lover was dismissed with ignominy. But 
it was not his practice to leave such things to the chance 
of a paternal frown. As he expected, a letter speedily 
reached him from the heart-broken father, begging him 
to return speedily and make an honest woman of his 
promised bride. Richardson was a hard bargainer, but 
his plans for escape were already laid, and he had “no 
notion of being a plow-jogger.” With three hundred 
pounds in colonial currency and what was left of his 
loot from Holland, he took leave of his weeping bride 
after a brief honeymoon and passed on to Boston, never 
to return. “So there was an end of my Affairs in regard 
to my Country Wife.” 

At Boston, which he seems rather to have fancied, and 
of whose facilities for entertaining Jack ashore he paints 
rather a surprising picture, Richardson’s next adventure 
was spiced by the quaint manners and speech of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He was an able worker when forced to 
work, and his employer, a man of middle age but with 
a wife who was “a good likely young girl,” soon offered 
the smart young carpenter the hospitality of his home. 
The master shipbuilder was not long in reaping the reward 
of his misplaced confidence. Surprised with the fair 
Quakeress under circumstances that admitted of no denial, 
John snapped his fingers in the mature husband’s face 
and challenged him to bring his domestic troubles into 
court. He did not fail to recompense himself materially 
for his momentary humiliation. Lurking about Boston 
till his late host had gone up into the country to buy 
timber, the rogue resumed his visits to his frail mistress 
and, in a final leavetaking, found means to open a chest 
and withdraw “all the ready money I could find, which 
was about seventy pounds.” 

What renders Richardson’s drab career remarkable is 
the amazing facility with which his designs were carried 
out and the impunity that seems always to have attended 
them. Had the way of this Lothario lain in the land 
of Casanova or Don Juan, doubtless the knife or bullet 
of some avenging father or brother would sooner or later 
have cut it short. The simple manners of the early 
colonists in America, their ignorance of the sorry ways 
of the world, the promiscuity and neighbourliness of 
colonial life, must have combined to afford a man of 
Richardson’s stamp almost unlimited facilities for the 
practice of his favourite vice. The obviousness of the 
reparation which a young man, ostensibly a bachelor, 
could always offer to his victim must be taken into ac- 
count when we consider the apparent laxity of primitive 
communities towards sexual misconduct. 

It was so in Philadelphia, where Richardson lodged 
with a widow and two daughters, and where the inevitable 
dénouement was not delayed. On his very reasonably 
representing that he could not marry both the girls, an 
arrangement was made. A complacent goldsmith was 
found to take one off the mother’s hands. The fatal ship’s 
carpenter, dowered with what the poor woman can afford, 
takes the other. “I marryed the Daughter, got the Money 
and Plate into my Custody, then gave them all the Slip, 
and left the Mother and Daughter to cry after me.” It 
is so in South Carolina, where the owner of a ship on 
which he has sailed as mate, on being told the bad do- 
mestic news, quaintly observes: “The braver fellow he!” 
But that marriage will follow is taken as a matter of 
course. “ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘since she and you have been 
two fools, you must e’en take her and maintain her.’ 
I told him I had nothing to maintain myself, therefore 
I could not maintain her without his assistance. . . . After 
the marriage he made me a Present of the Ship and 
Tackle and a good cargo, as a Fortune with ‘his 
Daughter.” 
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News travelled slowly in the old colonies, but it must 
somehow have travelled, for, after his final escapade, 
Richardson does not seem to have cared to return to the 
American continent. His subsequent life is a sordid 
record of fraud and imposture. At Antigua, by forging 
the signature of the Governor of Nevis, who happened 
to bear the same name, he had no difficulty in raising 
funds from a young planter who had been “mightily 
pleased at my dancing a hornpipe.” At Port Royal, he 
obtained goods from a Jewish trader to sell at Carthagena 
on commission, and pocketed the proceeds. At Chatham, 
in England, he persuaded a publican, one Thomas Bullard, 
who seems to have been half-witted, that he was a 
brother, long overdue from foreign parts, and was accepted 
as the returned prodigal by the family. Four members 
of the circle were women, and Richardson never had 
any trouble where they were concerned. 

“While I was at my ‘Sisters,’ I took note of two young 
Women who used to come to the House. . . . I soon got 
acquainted with Nanny, and promised her Marriage, and 
she so far approved of my Pretensions that she entrusted 
me with all her Money, Bonds, Writing and the Deeds 
of her Estate. When I had got all into my Custody, I 
mortgaged the Estate for six Years, getting three hun- 
dred Pounds upon the Mortgage. Then I went imme- 
diately to Gravesend and shipped myself on Board with 
Capt. Bickler for Venice.” 

At Venice, that eighteenth-century Mohammedan para- 
dise of houris and ridottos, we can well believe that John 
led what the notorious Dr. Dodd described to humbug- 
hating old Johnson as a very happy and sensual life. It 
is hardly worth speculating on his record by the Adri- 
atic, but we hug to our hearts the possibility that, once 
at least upon the Piazza of St. Mark, he found himself 
seated at the same table as Casanova, and that the augurs 
exchanged a reciprocal wink. A heart to heart talk be- 
tween the two “love-rogues” would make edifying read- 
ing; rare material for one of Landor’s “Imaginary Con- 
versations.” 

But the mills were grinding—the hawser reeling in. 
On a day when John had about reached the end of his 
financial tether, the pink St. John, from Yarmouth, Benja- 
min Hartley, skipper, put in to Ancona. Hartley wanted 
a ship’s carpenter, and John wanted money. The Newgate 
Calendar tells the rest. 

Richardson had lived hard, and he died hard. A letter 
written to a sister in London (a real sister this time) two 
days before his execution is in striking contrast to the 
snivelling missives penned by most of the Newgate 
brotherhood under the shadow of the gallows. He curses 
her roundly for sending him but “one shilling out of 
the twenty pounds you received.” He closes by very 
civilly wishing her “all the unhappiness that can attend 
a woman.” <A pretty comprehensive curse! 

As he waited for the fatal cart, amid all the squalor 
and horror of the Press Yard, ironed and guarded, did any 
shadow of compunction or regret cross his flighty mind 
for the kindly and comely lasses he had wooed and won 
all too easily in far-away Connecticut? 

I doubt it very much. There is a moral in all such 
stories as his, but the John Richardsons of this world— 
or the Jane Richardsons for that matter—can seldom be 
trusted to discover it for themselves. 

Henry Loncan Stuart. 


THE FUR COAT. 
THE winter was cold that year. Every one except those 
who wore furs shrank in the frigid air and grew smaller. 
Magistrate Richardt owned a large fur coat. This almost 
went with his professional duties, for he was managing 
director in a completely new company. On the other hand, 
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his old friend, Doctor Henck, possessed no fur coat: he 
merely had a pretty wife and three children. Doctor 
Henck was pale and lean. Some people get fat from 
marrying, others grow thin. Doctor Henck had grown 
thin; and then came Christmas Eve. 

“This year has been a poor one for me,” said Doctor 
Henck to himself, when around three o’clock on Christmas 
Eve, just before twilight, he was on his way to see his 
old friend, John Richardt, to borrow some money. “It’s 
been a very poor year. My health is irregular, not to 
say destroyed. Meanwhile my patients, practically the 
whole lot of them, have cheered up; I seldom see them 
nowadays. In all probability I shall die soon. My wife, 
too, believes this; I have noticed it. In that case it would 
be desirable if it occurred before the passing of January, 
when the damned premium on my life-insurance is to be 
paid.” ; 

When he had reached this point of his reflections, he 
was standing at the corner of Regeringsgatan and Hamn- 
gatan. As he was traversing the street-crossing in order 
to continue down Regeringsgatan, he glided on a slippery 
sleigh-track and fell; and just then a cab-sleigh came 
driving by at full speed. The driver swore, and instinc- 
tively the horse swerved aside; but Doctor Henck was 
struck in the shoulder from one of the runners, and then 
a screw or nail or some such thing caught his overcoat 
and tore a great hole in it. People gathered about him. 
A policeman helped him to his legs; a young girl brushed 
the snow off him; an old lady gesticulated around his 
ragged coat in a way which indicated that she would have 
mended it on the spot had she been able; a prince of the 
royal household, who accidentally was passing by, picked 
up his cap and placed it on his head; and thus everything 
was well again, except the coat. 

“Damn it, how you look, Gustav!” said Magistrate 
Richardt, when Henck arrived at the office. 

“Yes, I have been run over by a cab,” said Henck. 

“That’s just like you,’ said Richardt, laughing good- 
naturedly. “But you can’t go home in that condition. 
You may borrow my fur coat if you like, and I’ll send 
a boy home for my other overcoat.” 

“Thanks,” said Doctor Henck. 

When he had borrowed the hundred crowns he needed, 
he added: 

“Don’t forget you are coming to dinner with us.” 

Richardt was a bachelor and was in the habit of spend- 
ing Christmas Eve at the Hencks’. 

On his way home at the end of the day, Dr. Henck 
found himself in a better humour than ‘he had been for a 
long time. 

“Tt’s the fur coat,” he said to himself. “If I had been 
wise, I would have gotten a fur coat on credit long ago. 
It would have strengthened my confidence and elevated 
me in the regard of my fellow-men. It is impossible to 
pay as small fees to a doctor in a fur coat as 
to a doctor in an ordinary overcoat with worn 
buttonholes. Too bad I haven’t thought of that before. 
Now it’s too late.” 

He took a stroll through Kungstradgarden. It was al- 
ready dark, it had begun to snow again, and the acquaint- 
ances he met did not recognize him. 

“Who knows, after all, if it is too late?’ Henck con- 
tinued to himself. “I’m not old yet, and I may have been 
mistaken in regard to my health. I am as poor as the fox 
in the wood; but John Richardt was poor too not so long 
ago. My wife has been cool and unfriendly of late. She 
would certainly love me again if I earned more money 
and if I were dressed in a fur coat. It has seemed to me 
as if she liked John better since he got a fur coat than 
she did before. It may be that as a young girl she 
was a little gone on him too; but he never paid any 
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attention to her. He told her and every one else that 
he would never dare to marry on less than ten thousand 
dollars a year. 

“But I dared; and Ellen was a poor girl and wanted 
very much to get married. I don’t believe she was so 
fond of me that I could have seduced her. But I didn’t 
want to do that anyway; how could I have dreamed of 
such a love? I haven’t done anything of that kind since 
I was sixteen years old and saw ‘Faust’ at the opera for 
the first time, with Arnoldson as the leading man. But 
I am sure just the same that she liked me through the 
early period of our marriage; you could never go wrong 
in such matters. Why shouldn’t she do so again? During 
the time just after our wedding she was always saying 
mean things to John, as often as they met. But then 
he started a stock-company and invited us to the theatre 
now and then and got a fur coat. And then, of course, 
my wife got tired of saying mean things to him.” 

Henck had a few more errands to do before dinner. It 
was hali-past five when he reached home laden with pack- 
ages. He felt very sensitive in the left shoulder; other- 
wise there was nothing to remind him of his mishap of 
the forenoon, except the fur coat. 

“Tt will be great fun to see what kind of a face my 
wife makes when she sees me togged out in a fur coat,” 
said Doctor Henck to himself. 

The entrance was quite dark; the lamp was never 
lighted except during reception-time. “There, I hear her 
in the drawing-room,” thought Doctor Henck. “She 
moves as lightly as a little bird. It’s queer how my heart 
still glows whenever I hear her steps in some adjoining 
room.” 

Doctor Henck was right in his supposition that his 
wife would give him a more loving reception when he 
was clad in a fur coat than she usually did. She slipped 
up close to him as he stood in the darkest corner of the 
vestibule, wound her arms around his neck, and kissed 
him tenderly and passionately. Then she buried her head 
in his fur collar and whispered softly: “Gustav isn’t 
home yet.” 

“Yes,” answered Doctor Henck in a somewhat waver- 
ing voice, as he caressed her hair with both hands. “Yes, 
he is home.” 


A big fire was blazing in Doctor Henck’s study. On 
the table stood: whisky and water. Magistrate Richardt 
lay stretched out in a great leather-covered armchair and 
smoked a cigar. Doctor Henck sat crumpled up in a corner 
of the sofa. The door to the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Henck and the children were in the act of lighting the 
candles, stood open. The dinner had been very quiet. The 
children alone had chirped and talked all at once and been 
happy. 

“You are not saying much, old boy,” said Richardt. 
“As you sit there are you pondering about your ragged 
overcoat ?” 

“No,” replied Henck. “About the fur coat.” 

There was a pause before he continued: “I am also 
thinking about something else. As I sit here I realize 
that this is the last Christmas we shall celebrate together. 
I am a physician and I know there are not very 
many days left me. Consequently, I want to thank 
you for all the kindness that you have shown me and 
my wife recently.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken,” said Richardt and looked away. 

“No,” answered Henck, “I am not mistaken. And I 
also want to thank you because you lent me your fur 
coat. It has caused me the last moments of joy I have 
known in life.” 

HJALMAR SODERBERG. 


(Translated by Elias Arnesen.) 


THE THEATRE. 


TWO DRAMATIC SUCCESSES. 


Ferenc Mornar’s “The Swan,” sympathetically and 
handsomely presented by Mr. Charles Frohman, re- 
ceived much the best press of any play of this 
bourgeoning season. It is being exhibited to crowded 
audiences, considerable sections of which display a 
spontaneous enthusiasm which indicates that they are 
not moved merely by a sense of obligation to make a 
display of critical decorum. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Molnar’s offering deserves serious analysis. 
Fourteen years ago Mr. Molnar unleashed his 
imagination and produced “Liliom.”’ At that time the 
public was not prepared to follow his soaring fancy, 
and the play fell flat. Thereupon Mr. Molnar, accord- 
ing to the story, chained his fancy to the flesh-pot and 
followed the route of conformity. One of the later 
efforts dropped from his pen during this period was 
“The Swan.” In his search for public favour Mr. Mol- 
nar seized upon the old recipe of the princess who falls 
in love with a member of a lower caste, a theme which, 
in its myriad adaptations, has been a sure-fire hit since 
the days when privilege first invented kings. Mr. Mol- 
nar’s princess is a near-royalty of a deposed house, 


- whose mother is in the act of catching a visiting prince 


for her; the enamoured commoner is a tutor in the 
household. The angling mother, distracted by the 
seeming indifference of the royal catch and fearful of 
losing him for ever, adopts the expedient of having 
her daughter invite the tutor to the final reception in 
honour of the prince, and bids the damsel smile upon 
the sensitive menial. The result is that the tutor 
catches fire, and the young woman at least is somewhat 
melted, if the term can be applied to the cold-storage 
virgin portrayed by Miss Le Gallienne. Here Mr. 
Molnar has his ingredients. He introduces a wise 
fairy in the shape of an avuncular friar who smoothes 
over the ruffled emotions; and the interloping tutor 
departs stiffly, while the prince at last openly declares 
himself. 

It is more difficult, in these days of high candle- 
power, than it used to be for the literary artist to deal 
with princesses and kings. As soon as the child is 
old enough to observe discriminatingly the portraits of 
European royalties performing their solemn trivialities 
in the Sunday picture-supplements, he becomes dis- 
illusioned. He can still recapture the old enchantment 
by turning back to his fairy tales, though even then 
it is easier to believe in fairies than in princes, for 
fairies do not commit the indiscretion of appearing in 
public. Yet the princes of, let us say, the tales of the 
Brothers Grimm hold their order by divine right, and 
there is such virtue in them that only the most cynical 
person would be inclined to question the claim, and 
probably it would not occur to even an enthusiastic 
socialist to suggest that the King of the Golden 
Mountain ought to be replaced by a Commissar. Under 
a different method Mr. Shaw has set before us on the 
stage authentic royalty, and he has been able to endow 
both his Cesar and his Catherine with the divine right 
of true greatness. 

Mr. Molnar possesses neither the simplicity of the 
Grimms nor the breadth of sophistication of Mr. Shaw, 
and his royalties are tinsel manikins moving in an 
atmosphere of futile snobbery. It is true that his 
approach is more or less in the satirical manner, and 
he even goes so far as to reproduce a midnight supper- 
party of his figures, of such exaggerated dullness that 
by comparison a Sunday evening pick-me-up in Flat- 
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bush would seem a brilliant social affair, Yet, to save 
his sentimental theme, he is compelled to take seriously 
these pretentious titled puppets, and his lesser charac- 
ters accept the titles as hall-marks of greatness. Even 
the tutor, save in his defiant moment of passion, is a 
mere human stick with a hinge in the middle for pur- 
poses of servility. In short, Mr. Molnar has given 
us neither farce nor fairy-tale, but a priggish unreality 
which, with tuneful diveriissements, might be shaped 
into a tolerable musical comedy, but which as a serious 
offering must bore everybody except such as are ex- 
tremely generous or extremely naive. 

Across the street from the Cort Theatre and “The 
Swan,” large audiences are witnessing a different 
brand of entertainment by one of our younger Ameri- 
can playwrights. In “Tarnish” Mr. Gilbert Emery 
presents effectively a chapter in middle-class anguish, 
in which he deals with certain phenomena of prosti- 
tution and neural abnormality. 

Mr. Emery’s projection reveals the Tevis family, 
greatly fallen in fortune, inhabiting a small flat in the 
remote northern hinterland of the metropolis. Their 
unearned income consists of an annuity of $1000, 
payable twice a year, and aside from this they have 
only the earnings of the daughter, Letitia, who has 
‘been compelled to become a stenographer in a law- 
office. Mr. Emery has supplied his heroine with a 
truly appalling parentage. Her father is a pompous 
futility, content to live upon her effort, while her 
neurasthenic mother is a mere vessel of hopeless 
lamentations. A rising young man in Letitia’s office 
had fallen in love with her and, with astounding 
temerity, desired to marry into this terrible household ; 
and Letitia, apparently with some appreciation of the 
insuperable hereditary and environmental handicaps, 
was heroically staving him off. The play opens at the 
point where Letitia has been compelled to abandon 
her stenographic position to save herself from the 
attentions of her employer, and in this situation she 
comes home to find that the half-yearly check for $500, 
necessary to meet urgent domestic obligations, has been 
cashed by her father, who has turned the entire sum 
over to an amiable manicure-girl as’ an advance for 
anticipated favours. Having relentlessly dragged these 
facts out of her parent’s mendacious pretence that he 
had been the victim of a pickpocket, Letitia sets out 
for the manicurist’s apartment to beg back the money ; 
and there she encounters, in a seemingly compromising 
position, her own young cavalier. His presence, in 
fact, has no immediate sinister significance. Though 
he had once conducted an affair with the young 
woman, that was ended, and his visit to her apartment 
was merely in response to a specious appeal for help 
from her. She loved him, she wanted him. Her 
tragedy, which Mr. Emery was apparently not suf- 
ficiently large-hearted to develop fully, was greater 
than that of Letitia, even when Letitia was dragging 
herself home without the money and with the vacancy 
of desolation in her heart. 

Of course the suitor follows her with fervent ex- 
planations. He manages to clear the present, but 
Letitia finds an insuperable objection in his lapse of 
the past. For a few minutes we hoped that the per- 
sonable young man would escape the fate of a legal 
entanglement which would signify that for an in- 
definite period he must sustain the endless plaints of 
Mrs. Tevis and be mulcted by her wastrel husband. 
We hoped that the curtain would fall on a decorous 
tragedy of heredity, with fateful Letitia the sole vic- 
tim. Yet, at the last minute, Mr. Emery weakened and 
produced from the machine his only jovial character, 


an aged woman servant who turns Letitia’s mind by 
telling \her that all men are dirty, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the best one can do is to accept “one that 
washes easy.” Mr. Emery makes this outrageously 
immoral notion the cue for a tearful and tender ending. 

The play has authentic tragic material, and its 
verisimilitude is heightened by well-conceived presenta- 
tions; but perhaps the chief tragedy lies in the impli- 
cations the author missed. Letitia’s unbending puri- 
tanism is understandable in view of her innocence, the 
distorted values of her environment and her peculiar 
neural inheritance, but it is distressing to find the 
author adopting her standards as his own. There are 
no facts to indicate that young men who have 
wandered into informal sexual adventures are less fit 
to become husbands than their sensibly continent 
brethren. Indeed unprejudiced men and women who 
have tried the hazardous and delicate experiment of 
marriage well know that sexual fidelity is one of the 
minor factors of that problem. It is, as I think Mr. 
Shaw has pointed out, far easier to live with a person 
who is something of a libertine, than with one who is 
something of a drunkard, or something of a murderer, 
or one who is merely habitually dishonest, unclean or 
unpleasant. In marriage even minor domestic virtues 
count more for success than total abstinence from 
sexual adventuring ; such virtues, for instance, as good 
humour, kindliness, sympathy, and, it must be added, 
charity. Perhaps the greatest of these is charity. Mr. 
Emery, from the nature of his play, had an inevitable 
opportunity to bring home undidactically some measure 
of these plain realities to his heroine and his audience 
alike, but he preferred the safety and decorum of con- 
ventional puritanic romance. 

Harortp KELiock. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE TWO KINDS OF PEACE. 


Sirs: May I bring to your attention an excerpt from Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation which seems very apropos in the light 


of the recent visit to our shores of the Honourable Lloyd | 


George. The latter made the statement in one of his Tar- 
tuffan speeches that the American Revolution had taught 
England a great lesson in dealing with subject nations. How 
well England has profited by her lesson (vide the Versailles 
treaty) may be inferred from the progress the world has 
made since Burke hurled his challenge at the British Parlia- 
ment. Will political Governments ever get out of the rut and 
learn anything? 

Here is the excerpt which has never borne fruit: “The 
Proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium of war; 
not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and 
endless negotiations; not peace to arise out of universal dis- 
cord fomented from principle in all parts of the empire; not 
peace to depend on the juridical determination of perplexing 
questions, or the precise marking the shadowy boundaries of 
a complex government. It is simple peace; sought in its 
natural course and in its ordinary haunts. It is peace sought 
in the spirit of peace; and laid in principles purely pa- 
ctfic..,..” lam, éte,, 


New York City, Horgrook Bonney. 


FITZGERALD ON THE FRENCH. 


Sirs: In view of the insolently non posswmus attitude of 
France towards the overtures of the civilized world in the 
matter of “reparations,” . . . the following letter of my be- 
loved Edward FitzGerald—which I came on in rereading his 
“Letters” the other day—seemed to the purpose, and worthy 
of reproduction. 

It is addressed to his friend W. F. Pollock, and is dated 
“Bridgewood, Nov. 1, [1870],” and was written during the 
siege: “My dear Pollock, I must say that my savageness 
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against France goes no further than wishing that the new and 
gay part of Paris were battered down; not the. poor working 
part, no, nor any of the People destroyed. But I wish orna- 
mental Paris down, because then I think the French would be 
kept quiet till they had re-built it. For what would France 
be without a splendid Palace? I should not wish any such 
Catastrophe, however, if Paris were now as I remember it: 
with a lot of old historic houses in it, old Gardens, etc., 
which I am told are now made away with, Only Notre. 
Dame, the Tuileries, and perhaps the beautiful gilt Dome of 
the Invalides do I care for. They are historical and beauti- 
ful, too, 

“But I believe it would be a good thing if the rest of Europe 
would take possession of France itself, and rule it for better 
or worse, leaving the French themselves to amuse and en- 
lighten the world by their Books, Plays, Songs, Bon Mots, 
and all the Arts and Sciences which they are so ingenious in. 
_They can do all things but manage themselves and live at 
peace with others: and they should themselves be glad to 
have their volatile Spirits kept in order by the Good Sense 
and Honesty which other Nations certainly abound in more 
than themselves ! 

“T see what I think very good remarks about them in old 
Palmerston’s Papers quoted in my Atheneum (209 October, 
1870). He was just the Man they wanted, I think,” 

I have copied the letter just as it stands in my copy of the 
“Letters”—London, Macmillan, 1907. I am, etc. 


NE OBLIVISCAMUR. 


MAYOR GAYNOR. 


Sirs: In a recent issue of your journal, Journeyman laments 
that there is no adequate biography of the late Mayor Gaynor. 
He seems a bit perplexed at the lack of such a biography and 
unwittingly supplies one of the reasons why such a work 
has been so long neglected. He says, in effect, that Gaynor 
was more a philosopher than a man of deeds. A strange 
misunderstanding; Gaynor was essentially a man of deeds 
in a big and far-reaching, way. 

The neglect of this great man is one of the most curious 
and significant facts in our history. The fact is that Gaynor 
represented a mode of thought and action that was wholly 
out of sympathy with the genius and Kultur of the American 
people. Doubtless we have many virtues, but we have one 
vice, the enormity of which is monumental and with which 
there is nothing in recent or remote history to compare it; 
and about this vice we maintain a complaisance which is 
perhaps more terrible than the vice itself. 

Violence is our most unique and widespread characteristic. 
It begins at the top; it is official: every policeman is its ex- 
ponent with the approval of the higher authorities. It per- 
meates the mass of the citizens and runs through the warp 
and woof of American life. The figures are appalling. Let 
me quote a set of figures with which Gaynor was directly 
concerned. Just before his election as mayor, the police-force 
was under the control of General Bingham. The last 
annual police-report issued by Bingham gave the following 
statistics: number of arrests during the year, 450; number 
of crimes and misdemeanors committed, 50. That is to say, 
for each crime committed there were more than eight arrests. 
These facts were reported in the press without a single word 
of comment or protest excepting a letter in the Sun by the 
present writer. ; 

This was the kind of thing that Gaynor had been fighting 
for years; and fighting alone, for no one in public life gave 
the slightest assistance or approval, so far as I know, and I 
have followed these matters with great care. Why was 
Gaynor alone in this fight? The answer is clear. Vio- 
lence inheres in American life; it is the daily routine and a 
part of our psychological process, and consequently Gaynor’s 
protest during a period of many years, on the bench and in 
the press, made no intellectual or emotional appeal. His first 
act after his election as mayor was to turn Bingham out of 
office and to take personal charge of the police-force. During 
the following year the number of arrests was reduced by 
100. To have saved 100 persons from the ignominy, the 
brutality and the economic consequences of false arrest was 
an achievement that entitles Gaynor to a high position among 
_ the world’s benefactors. 


If a journal like the Freeman is so | volumes. Vol. t. 


far from a true appreciation of the former mayor it will be 
vain to hope for an adequate story of his life. I am, etc., 
New York City, Ernest Cook. 


“THE DANCE OF LIFE.”’ 

Sirs: Mr. Havelock Ellis took fifteen years to write “The 
Dance of Life,’ and, from a lifetime of observation and exact 
thought, offers for consideration a proposal (eugenics), by 
means of which “civilization” can perhaps extricate itself 
from the cul-de-sac in which the twentieth century finds it. 
Against this proposal, Mr. John Gould Fletcher, in his recent 
review of the book in the Freeman, brings two objections: 
(1) “What guarantee have we, in the present acquisitive 
state of society, that man is capable of controlling the machine 
he himself has invented?” (2) “If only an international 
civilization composed of specially selected and segregated 
stocks has now any chance of existence, how are we to achieve 
it in the midst of our large democracies?” 

With respect to the first point, to descend rudely from Mr. 
Fletcher’s position with its naive and illogical assumptions, 
any “guarantee” in such a case would be worthless. Who is 
to give it? In justice to Mr. Fletcher, I must admit that at 
this point he does not, at any rate visibly, direct his gaze 
heavenward for a covenant. But in default of celestial as- 
surance, does he expect man to “guarantee” the control of 
a machanism he has not yet invented? 

Amplifying this point, Mr. Fletcher observes that, despite 
man’s mechanical advances, his cranial capacity remains that 
of his ancestors. Mr. Ellis’s proposal he finds materialistic 
and mechanical. The logical inference would seem to be that 
since, do what we will, we can not swell our heads, we had 
better forget our cranial deficiencies, and direct our energies 
to the formulation and application of methods (mechanical 
or not) that will secure what advances we may chance to 
make. With respect to cranial capacity, Mr. Fletcher does 
not seem to realize that the “superman,” in advance of his 
ancestors in this respect, shares his doubtful distinction with 
idiots. But Mr. Fletcher then admits that increased cranial 
capacity would not increase man’s power. “That is a question 
not of the brain but of the will.” Can Mr. Fletcher demon- 
strate the existence of a “will” apart from a brain? 

Mr. Fletcher’s second objection is properly no objection at 
all, but a question, the answer to which Mr. Ellis has again 
and again pointed out. With fortunate restraint, he refrains 
from “going on to show that every Utopia, from Plato’s to 
the scientific Utopia promised by the eugenists, has been 
broken by the economic Scylla of supply and demand, or has 
foundered in the Charybdis of the biological fact whereby 
the inferior strain always seeks and mates with the superior.” 
This is, in effect, what was doubtless said before the perfec- 
tion of the aeroplane. Every attempt to rise in the air must 
perforce founder in the Charybdis of the physical fact 
whereby all matter gravitates. Fortunately, the interpretation 
of the facts is not so simple, and fares better in the hands 
of a man of science than in those of a man of letters. To 
admit the tendency of an inferior type to mate with a superior 
one in no way affects the probability that eugenics will suc- 
ceed in at least its more modest aims. For by strengthening 
numerically and qualitatively the superior strain, and weaken- 
ing, both relatively and absolutely, the inferior, the quality 
of the resultant will be automatically raised. The tendency 
of the inferior strain to mate with its superior is, in this in- 
stance, exactly analogous to the tendency of matter to gravi- 
tate. Eugenics is such a manipulation of material forces as 
to bring about a desirable result, bewildering only to those 
whose logical training has been in the humanities. I am, etc., 
New York City. Wm. J. KINGSLAND, JUN. 


BOOKS. 


MR. DRINKWATER’S OUTLINE. 
OUTLINING literature is not like outlining science. Avowedly 
designed as a companion to Professor J. Arthur Thom- 
son’s outline of science, Mr. Drinkwater’s*’ outline of 
literature is actually a very different enterprise. In part, 


1“The Outline of Literature.” pated by John Drinkwater. In three 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 
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the difference is a matter of choice: whereas science was 
conceived as a body of knowledge having no concern 
with racial or national boundaries, literature is here con- 
ceived as, first of all, English literature, the special 
heritage of the English-speaking peoples. Something 
like two-thirds of the work is to be devoted to English 
writers from Chaucer to Lytton Strachey. Although the 
present volume, covering the ground from the first books 
in the world to the Renaissance, is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with foreign literatures, it is plainly intended to 
serve, not as a proportional treatment of these literatures, 
but as the background of our own literature. For this 
reason the editor has included a long chapter on Greek 
myths and the poets, which gives a list of the arch-gods 
and retells a number of the myths that have engaged the 
imagination of poets through the centuries; it is, indeed, 
merely a rehashing of Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable,” and, 
however useful, is somewhat out of place in the outline. 
But if it would be difficult to justify this particular 
chapter, it would not be difficult to justify the decision to 
place English literature emphatically in the foreground. 
For if an outline of literature is worth anything it will 
send the reader from the outline to the literature itself, 
and the literature that he should go to should be pre- 
dominantly his own, for this reason if no other: that 
translations are nearly always pitifully inadequate and 
distorting. ; 

This brings us to the second reason why an outline of 
literature is very different from an outline of science; 
different not from choice, in this case, but from necessity. 
It was possible for Professor Thomson to give the lay- 
man a very fair understanding of what science is, what 
its processes are, and, especially, what it has achieved. 
It is not difficult to summarize a body of factual knowl- 
edge accurately and usefully, if one has the requisite 
learning and sufficient tact in exposition. But to sum- 
marize a body of esthetic experience, to summarize 
literature or any other art, is a totally different and in- 
deed impossible undertaking. One can give the facts about 
literature; one can sketch the historical background in its 
various aspects, political, social, cultural, etc.; one can 
tell the life-story of authors; one can trace the influences 
operative in the making of a book, and the influence of 
the book on its readers; one can even describe the con- 
tents of a book after a fashion, by means of a sympathetic 
synopsis, and give some faint notion of the peculiar quali- 
ties that make it stand out signally over hordes of inferior 
books; in a word, one can outline the science of literature. 
But literature itself? It remains where it was—in the 
book. It can be known in one place alone—in the book. 
An outline of natural science can give us as much science 
as it has room for; an outline of literature can tell us 
next to nothing about the literature it deals with. An 
outline of science is a satisfying feast; an outline of 
literature is an invitation to a dinner that will never be 
eaten unless we cook it ourselves. 

The task which Mr. Drinkwater has been asked to 
essay, and which the publishers have set forth in their 
prospectus, is therefore impossible of fulfillment. That it 


should ever have been conceived is a symptom of the, 


tendency in the present age to seek short-cuts where none 
exist. We want knowledge, virtue, manners, esthetic 
experience, on what are called easy terms, forgetting 
that all the best things are priceless and are scornful of 
our “investment” of a little time and money and a very 
little of our energy and intelligence. 

Yet this is not to say that “The Outline of Literature” 
is without a function. It is fundamentally “A Guide to 
Literature,” and should have been so labelled and con- 
ceived. There is room for a work, in several volumes, 
simply and attractively written, that supplies the back- 


ground of knowledge required for a moderate under- 
standing of the great books of the world, especially the 
great books of the English world, and that per- 
suasively leads the reader from itself to the great 
books themselves. ek 

Mr. Drinkwater’s guide is almost such a work, if one may 
judge from the first volume published. After a glance 
at the beginnings of literature, it passes to Homer, who 
receives a good chapter that contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of translations; then it passes to the Bible, on 
which there are two chapters, both of them rich and 
interesting, “The Story of the Bible’ by Canon Barnes 
(the only signed chapter in the volume) and “The Eng- 
lish Bible as Literature’; next come the other bibles, the 
Sacred Books of the East; then the digression on Greek 
mythology; then Greece and Rome, in one chapter; and 
finally a chapter each on the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. In selection of material the exposition is 
neither cluttered with detail, nor barren with vague 
generalities. Instead, the writers have skilfully confined 
themselves to concrete matters of interest and signifi- 
cance. In style, the book is fresh and alert, mindful of 
its audience—an audience that one envisages as dull and 
heavy, plodding to the lecture for the stimulation of a 
little culture, ready to puff and sigh whenever the guide 
betrays his love of learning, equally ready to applaud 
all allusions to our contemporary civilization, and fully 
determined (to return to our former figure) not to go 
home to cook their own dinner. 

Least satisfactory are the last two chapters, on the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which provide too 
little information to give the outline filling and colour 
and vitality; thus, the four-page section on Malory is 
too little, and the half-page section on Villon is useless. 
Nor are seventeen lines on “The Faerie Queene” more 
than annoying, especially when one recalls that the out- 
line promises to give emphasis to English authors. In 
matters of judgment of literary value, nearly all the 
chapters are content to follow convention, which is cer- 
tainly the safest guide; but there are times when conven- 
tion itself is treacherous, if by convention we mean the 
prevailing preference of one’s age. Thus, under the por- 
trait of Euripides is the legend, “greatest of the Greek 
tragic writers,” according to the romantic Hellenism of 
Mr. Gilbert Murray and many of his contemporaries, 
but not according to Aristotle, Virgil, Cicero and 
countless others who have accorded pre-eminence to 
Sophocles. 

Finally, a word as to the bibliographies, wisely placed 
at the end of the chapters. They have been rather care- 
lessly compiled and printed. They should have received 
as much attention as the text itself, if the book was to 
be a “guide” rather than an impossible outline. They 
should have included bracketed comments, as in Geddes 
and Thomson’s “Evolution” in the Home University Li- 
brary, or at all events comments in some form. They 
should have given the names of publishers, both English 
and American; actually, one of the bibliographies gives 
the English publishers and the rest give none at all. 

NorMAN FOERSTER. 


SAILING IN THE BALTIC. 


Tue chief characteristic of Mr. Arthur Ransome’s varied 
life has been a sympathetic interest in widely differing 
activities. No one impassioned interest has gripped him 
and used him: but he has had a fresh and often courage- 
ous interest in man’s ways of living. On foot, under sail, 
and in more conventional ways he has travelled many 
thousands of miles in every corner of Europe, with a pre- 
dilection for the little-visited countries around the eastern 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland. On paper he has jour- 
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neyed from urbane, though undistinguished, camseries on 
the growth of story-telling, and biographies of Poe and 
Wilde, to statistics on railway-locomotives in Soviet 
Russia. His gallant attitude toward the Soviets is charac- 
teristic of him. The theories of the revolutionists made 
little appeal to him; he said frankly to Lenin'that he was 
too remote in birth and training from the circumstances 
which had evolved these theories to have faith in them. 
He doubted the power of the Soviets to endure. Never- 
theless he recognized in their leaders the creative ferment 
of a new life. He recalled Emerson’s remark that a time 
of revolution was the best in which to live, and he was 
one of the first to protest in England and America against 
the misrepresentation and calumny that were shrieked 
against the Communist Government. Though theories do 
not hold him, what people do he watches and describes. 
In a chapter on Cervantes written a dozen years ago he 
mentioned “the impregnable advantage that plain humanity 
possesses over intellect.” This probably explains why his 
best literary work, also published some years ago, remains 
his version for English children of a sheaf of Russian 
fairy-tales. 

His present book’ tells the story of a five-weeks sail 
through the Baltic, in a centreboard ketch “just under 
thirty feet long.’ Though Mr. Ransome has been a prac- 
tising author for many years, his account bears the accent 
of the amateur navigator writing on the subject he loves 
rather than that of the professional writer turning a good 
experience to use. Mr. Ransome knows that to anyone 
who has been at sea there is nothing about a boat which 
is uninteresting. Accordingly he gives us full material 
with which to picture him in his apprehensions and pride 
as the “Master and Owner of the Racundra.” This 
enthusiastic precision, together with his humour, makes 
enjoyable a style that might otherwise savour too often 
of the log-book. He begins with the designing of the 
“Racundra,” and the delays of carpenters at Riga, where 
she was built. Eventually, as he tells us, he had to put 
to sea to save the boat from her carpenters. With the 
cook, who also took her trick at the tiller on occasion, 
and the Ancient Mariner, an old Lettish seaman who went 
ashore in only one port during the voyage, and then to 
buy sailmaker’s needles, he sailed north, late in the sum- 
mer, across the Gulf of Riga, through the Moon Sound 
into the Gulf of Finland, to Reval and Helsingfors. 
There were frequent stops on islands and the mainland, 
and heavy weather was already setting in when they 
turned south again. “Racundra” met the winds sturdily; 
and when “the Equinox flung her home with a last flick 
of his mighty tail,” it was time to lay her up for the 
winter. 

Much of the book is in the nature of a confidential tip 
from one yachtsman who has made the trip to any other 
who would like to try it. There are charts on which 
lighthouses, and sometimes soundings, are indicated. 
There is advice concerning good places to anchor and 
instructions for getting in and out of harbours. Like the 
author of the “Journal of the Plague Year,’ whom Mr. 
Ransome has praised in an earlier book for his solidity in 
fact, the author of “Racundra’s First Cruise” expects his 
history to be of practical use in the future. These same 
soundings, however, which may no doubt help other navi- 
gators, also give, like the lists of weekly deaths in the 
“Journal,” a fuller modelling to any disinterested reader’s 
understanding of the narrative. 

Within its personal frame the story is entertaining 
and amusing. Although Mr. Ransome takes navigation 
seriously, he takes himself with delightful irony. He 
smiles over his joy in the excellence of his boat, and he 
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grins when he tells about “that glum log of ours,” which 
was so pessimistic that it never credited them with more 
than three-quarters of the speed they were making. Even 
his professional discomforts are seen ironically. When 
he is tacking painfully south against the wind, and sees 
northbound schooners “goose-winged” coming from the 
south, he adds, “In a sailing vessel beating against the 
wind, meeting other sailing vessels running free, you 
know the whole bitterness of the poor man picking the 
crumbs from the floor at the rich man’s feast.” 

Embedded in the nautical narrative are accounts of the 
Esthonian and Finnish ports he visited, talks with island- 
ers, and scraps of local customs. In these passages a 
sentence or a paragraph occasionally shimmers with the 
freshness of his earlier Russian fairy-tales. On the 
island of Little Roogo he remarked that “the shore, flat 
with scattered boulders, seemed to slip unwillingly into 
the sea.’”’ And in the lane of a small village he met a 
pig which lay “in the muddiest bit of road, its forepaws 
idly crossed, like the hands of a gentlewoman resting from 
her knitting.” He tells also the joyous story of Captain 
Konga, who had been sent two years before to the island 
of Dago to float off a stranded ship. Mr. Ransome found 
him still living happily aboard her, fishing and shooting 
while he waited for high water, and refusing an offer of 
newspapers because he would not have time to read them. 
In a brief picture of two seal-hunters from Runo is the 
simplicity of a life which mechanical civilization has 
hardly altered since the Middle Ages. 

These episodes, however, are extraneous. The core of 
the tale is the author’s affectionate enthusiasm for its 
heroine, the 30-foot ketch, Racundra. “Houses,” he says, 
“are but badly built boats so firmly aground that you can 
not think of moving them. . . . The desire to build a house 
is the tired wish of a man content thenceforward with a 
single anchorage. The desire to build a boat is the desire 
of youth, unwilling to accept the idea of a final resting- 
place.” Many of us, who are always building boats, will 
be grateful to him for having written that. 

LAWRENCE S. Morris. 


THE DUALITY OF ROMANTICISM. 
THERE are times when it seems as if the toughest roots 
of the spiritual malady of our age lay in two antithetic 
but not antagonistic states of mind—romanticism and 
cynicism. These are vague words, but I mean definite 
things: by romanticism, the habit of defining the good 
life in terms of the remote, of the “far away and long 
ago,” of the merely strange; by cynicism, the habit of 
denying that the good life can be defined at all. That 
these are but the positive and negative poles of a single 
circuit is a common observation; it is perhaps less com- 
mon to interpret them as (to change the figure) the fruits 
of a life which is itself not humane enough, or rich 
enough in its rewards, to engage all the loyalties and 
assiduities of the human spirit, to nourish it with the 
hearty bread it craves. The great defect of the romantic 
mind has always been its duality, if one might not say 
its duplicity; its refusal to live life on one plane, or with 


| reference to a single centre; its arrant desire to live in 


two worlds at once: and if the great men who came be- 
fore Rousseau were saved from this error, may it not 
have been because the singleness of the human person- 
ality had not yet been violated by mechanism, or the 
colours of human life blurred and bleached? The large 
validity of what is called the humanistic tradition rests 
on its conception of human life as a unity, and no doubt 
the “classicists”’ are right in regarding the romantic 
movement as an aberration from it. But how infrequently 
do they regard that movement as the inevitable outcome 
of a social phenomenon, and as something more than a 
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decadent perversity! It is the distinction of Mr. F. A. 
Waterhouse, in his “Random Studies in the Romantic 
Chaos,”’* that he sees some of the social implications of 
the movement; it is his limitation that he does not see 
the most fundamental. 

His essays in this volume on Mr. Kipling and O. Henry 
are brilliant analyses of the romantic mind, even if at 
certain points they strain their persuasiveness through an 
excess of ingenuity. The essential hollowness of Mr. 
Kipling’s art has perhaps never been exposed more clearly 
than by Mr. Waterhouse’s reduction of it to “the single 
formula, the formula of writing in two worlds at once.” 
Lacking any genuine insight into the depths of human 
nature, and incapable of interpreting it on one plane, the 
romancer has compensated by writing of it on two planes, 
and has achieved his successful effects by one kind of 
obvious contrast or another. His best stories are located 
always at “the meeting-point between two incommensur- 
able worlds’: between East and West, between old and 
new, between animal and human, between natural and 
supernatural. The result is that his fiction is superficial 
in the best sense but also in the worst; that he has cre- 
ated no characters of a three-dimensional humanity; that 
his brilliant technique could not save him, after he had 
settled in England and turned to subjects without this 
duality, from a steady and unbroken decline when he was 
at the height of his powers. The situation with O. Henry 
was much the same. He had no more of the clairvoy- 
ance of the great artist than Mr. Kipling; his knowledge 
of human beings was a knowledge of their externals only; 
he traded on diversity and contrast, and was incapable 
of using anything but -heterogeneous material “to get a 
homogeneous effect.” Fortunately for O. Henry, he 
found himself in a social order that had itself no cen- 
trality, no principle of homogeneity. “Our distinctive 
note,” as Mr. Waterhouse says, “is to have no distinctive 
note, to be a conglomeration of sharply divergent entities, 
all on practically the same plane of importance. The 
absence of unity, of coherence, of repose that such a 
state of affairs entails is perhaps the one salient charac- 
teristic of our Kultur.’ To a born romanticist like 
O, Henry there was no cause for losing heart at this; 
his own formula as a craftsman was antithesis, and “the 
very absence of fundamental stability in our life was to 
him a Godsend.” So he went on through his innumer- 
able tales, playing off the city against the country, the 
East against the West, the Yankee against the Latin, 
the vulgar against the genteel; and achieving in none 
of them a picture of human life that has any integrity or 
depth. 

All this explains Mr. Kipling and O. Henry as roman- 
ticists, and as.a judgment of their art is certainly just; 
orie could have wished, however, that Mr. Waterhouse 
had explained why, despite the faintness of their human 
overtones, they succeeded so well with their own genera- 
tions. Does this not argue an amazing indifference, on 
the part of readers everywhere, to the values of person- 
ality; a distrust of contemporary and immediate reality? 
Is it not astonishing that the public should have been so 


satisfied with the merely mechanistic and facile qualit’es | 


of Mr. Kipling’s and O. Henry’s art? This also calls for 
an explanation, and Mr. Waterhouse stops short of giv- 
ing it. A similar default keeps his really clever essay, 
“A Short History of the Philistine,” from being at all 
final. Literature, to exist, he says, has always to depend 
on the Philistine “for financial support,’ and is always 
in a precarious state if it does not please him. The 
American Philistine is a thoroughgoing Rousseauist who 
demands a spiced dish in literature which his puritanism 


2“Random Studies in the Romantic Chaos.” New 
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denies him in real life, and an optimistic “happy end” to 
his fiction which the instability about him renders artis- 
tically appetizing. To this Mr. Waterhouse attributes our 
literary infantility and impotence. Now, in the first place, 
it is a curious view of literature that holds it to be an 
inorganic product which must, for purposes of expedi- 
ency, “reach the third estate”; and not, in the strictest 
sense, a flower (or fruit) of the life of a whole people, 
which blossoms (or ripens) only when that life is artis- 
tically generative. Further, if the American Philistine is 
a puritan, there must be a reason for it that lies in some- 
thing besides genealogy; Mr. Waterhouse has failed to 
perceive that industrialism early found Puritanism an ally 
in its work of corroding human values, and that the alli- 
ance has never been seriously strained. Finally, it is not 
his insecurity or instability that makes the American 
puritan outlaw the tragic ending in fiction or the drama, 
for in point of fact he is only too secure, only too cor- 
ruptly at ease; it is his ingrained romanticism, based on 
the human barrenness of his life, which makes him recoil 
from a too downright and candid representation of “this 
pathetic and fugitive existence of ours.” These are mat- 
ters which the critic of the romantic movement can not, 
at his peril, leave out of account; that they have been 


‘ left out constitutes the inadequacy of Mr. Waterhouse’s 


admirable book. Newton ARVIN. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE. 
THE literary period covered in M. Lalou’s “Histoire de 
la Littérature Francaise Contemporaine” has been ex- 
tremely active and prolific, stretching from Victor Hugo 
to Blaise Cendrars. An extraordinary number of com- 
petent writers have waxed and waned in the course 
of these fertile years; and it speaks well for the author’s 
industry and skill that he is able to deal with so many of 
them without becoming tedious or—to invent a needed 
word—cataloguey. He is human enough to be affected 
by his enthusiasms and prejudices. In space he is too 
lavish with some of his characters and with others too 
sparing; but on the whole he has brought off an exacting 
task with success. In its comprehensiveness alone, his vol- 
ume of 706 pages is invaluable as a guide and book of 
reference for the student of French literature, even though 
his verdicts are not always acceptable or his conclusions 
just. 

M. Lalou is at his best in his introductions. He writes 
them with gusto. He knows the trick of enticing the reader 
on with toothsome morsels of gossip and choice bits of 
quotation. With a few broad strokes he sketches a recog- 
nizable portrait and leaves the shading to be filled in at 
leisure. Thus, in an excellent chapter on Tristan Corbiére, 
he begins: 

Of the three poets whom Verlaine undertook to rehabili- 
tate in 1884 ... only Tristan Corbiére remains a ‘poéte 
maudit’ Critics sympathetic towards him mingle grave reser- 
vations with their praise; Huysmans accuses him of ‘parler 
négre’; Gourmont grants him only ‘a-coups de génie’ in the 
midst of a heavy fatras; Jules Laforgue reproaches him with 
having ‘pas de métier,’ 


In his treatment of Laforgue, by the way, M. Lalou is 
guilty of a strange shortcoming : he concerns himself almost 
entirely with the poetry of this Pierrot lunaire, whereas it 
is the lacelike prose of Laforgue by which he now seems 
most likely to be remembered. 

Other errors of omission or commission have to be 
charged against our chronicler. For example, he omits 
Francois Poictevin entirely, passes over Jules Tellier with 
the merest mention, mistakenly connects Jules Romains 
with the Abbaye group of pre-war days, and is needlessly 
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harsh in his judgments of Georges Rodenbach, the Belgian, 
whose “Bruges la Morte,” he remarks somewhat contemp- 
tuously, is steeped in a “sweet grey melancholy.” 

M. Lalou’s book will be most informing to those over- 
seas readers who think that somehow French literature 
came to a stop when Verlaine ceased to write verse and 
Maupassant short stories. Even Anatole France, despite 
his prestige in recent years, had comparatively few actual 
readers in Anglo-Saxon countries until a series of moder- 
ately priced translations began to appear recently; while 
as for the younger men who were just beginning to 
acquire fame and influence when the war loomed up, and 
the still younger men who have obtained a following only 
within the last five years, their names are scarcely known 
a half-mile from the French coast. 

M. Lalou divulges his facts in mass-formation. In his 
effort to be encyclopedic he brings his information up to 
last week, as it were, and devotes a needless number of 
chapters to the Harold Bell Wrights and Ethel M. Dells of 
modern French literature, some of them mere flapper- 
ticklers who have no earthly chance of survival. He 
rescues his book from heaviness, however, by carefully 
regimenting his material and by presenting it in categories 
that make it easy for the reader to follow his underlying 
plan. M. Lalou’s analyses are not merely literary. He 
deals with each writer, be he novelist, critic, essayist, poet 
or dramatist, in relation to his historical period, and 
X-rays that period so as to disclose behind it a certain 
political, social or economic background. He shows, for 
example, that the liquidation of Romanticism was the 
effect of the disillusions created by the war of 1870; he 
shows why the Goncourt brothers must be regarded as 
historians as well as novelists, and why the revolt against 
naturalism gave rise to the idealism of Villiers de l’Isle 
Adam and the intellectual fantasism of Anatole France, 
followed by the warring nationalism and internationalism 
of the present day. 

Literary movements, in M. Lalou’s view, do not rise out 
of nothing, but are the reflexes resulting from the up-and- 
down motion of social action and reaction. Literary pro- 
ductions, he holds, are creations not merely of individual 
minds but of an imagination that is subjected to the influ- 
ences of a certain epoch. The theory is not new, but it 
has not yet become common to adopt it as a basis for a 
literary history. In this respect, M. Lalou’s book is a 
noteworthy departure from the usual. 

PuiItties RUSSELL. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A guatity of childlike directness in the prose of Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji’ gives to his writing an undoubted power. By the 
fewest and simplest of strokes, a mood is created—and nothing 
is done to destroy it because nothing is done to embellish it. 
The effect is achieved immediately; the background is 
sketched in with a fine economy and the vivid action is pro- 
jected across it in. broad outlines. If one examines the style 
in detail, one finds practically no features of unusual dis- 
tinction; the phrasing is unstudied and the structure of the 
narrative is elementary. But the mood is there, and conse- 
quently these tales of panic and death, of magic and miracle 
and mystery, come to the reader with their freshness unim- 
paired. Ee: 


“Tue GRAND Tour” is a charming book. It is written with 
enough verisimilitude to please one who has merely visited 
Paris, and with sufficient wit and maturity of sentiment to satisfy, 
maybe, even a Parisian. The hero is Alphonse Marichaud, a 
sculptor; the text consists of a year’s reflections and incidents, 
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served by letter to his dearest friend and to his mistress. 
Miss Wilson manages to express a little of the adroit extray- 
agance which characterizes the younger French writers like 
Paul Morand and Jean Giraudoux: if it is not French of 
Paris, it is at least French with a good accent and animation 
of voice. The journalist who becomes intoxicated over his 
conception of a cathedral, the Russian refugee who escapes 
the horrors of his native land to sink into a state of putres- 
cence—these are excellent sketches by themselves, and there 
are others in Marichaud’s own vein to match them. We seek 
in a good diary what we should like to find in life; and 
we discover in “The Grand Tour” what we should like to find 
in a diary, Gave 


Mr. Lioyp Morean’s reputation was earned chiefly as a biol- 
ogist; but in these Gifford Lectures for 1922* he develops a 
concept of “emergent evolution” which has a philosophic 
rather than a biological bearing. Like a number of other 
books on philosophy that have appeared recently—Wittgen- 
stein’s “Tractatus,” for example—the argument is accompan- 
ied by a minute technical analysis which makes fluent reading 
impossible; by sharpening and redefining old words Mr. Mor- 
gan almost creates a new vocabulary. The idea of “emergent 
evolution” is that of a series of states progressing from a 
barren existence in “space-time” up through matter, life and 
mind. At each stage, a quality becomes emergent which is 
not “given” in the previous states: thus mind depends upon 
space-time, matter and life, but at none of these levels, as 
such, does mind “emerge.” This concept makes it impossible 
to explain physical changes in terms of life or consciousness, 
or to explain life merely in physico-chemical terms. The first 
practice would be, in Auguste Comte’s words, an unjustifiable 
transcendentalism; the second, an unjustifiable “materialism.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Morgan does not apparently realize wh t 
a potent ally he has in the French philosopher. 
te CaM 


Ir you are determined to save a hero from the entertaining 
minimizers of the fame of the great men of the nineteenth 
century, you may argue in Carlylean fashion from the adage 
that no man is a hero to his valet. The clever cynicism 
of a certain modern school of biography may be the product 
of some such propinquity as the proverb suggests. But to 
rescue a great man from the defamations of sentimentality 
is another matter. Mr. Charles Edward Russell and Sefior 
E. B. Rodriguez give us José Rizal, the hero of the Filipinos,” 
with such a garnish of insipid homiletic that it is almost im- 
possible to discern the features and proportions of the 
Malayan liberator who played the rdéle of Mazzini in the 
Philippine Islands in the late nineteenth century. Fortunately 
there are, in this eulogy, enough extracts and quotations from 
letters and journals of the subject to rescue him from the 
adulation of his biographers, and to reveal him as a genuinely 
great man who laboured not only to free his people from the 
oppressions of imperialism but also to prepare them for a 
wise use of the freedom which they have yet to enjoy. Rizal’s 
aspirations, his brilliant and versatile talents, his persecution 
and his martyrdom needed only to be stated plainly in hon- 
est prose. But, after all, the facts are here, conscientiously 
and fully presented, and they will serve to extend among the 
inheritors of Spanish imperialism in the Philippines the fame 
of a patriot and man of letters whose genius and life any 
nation would be proud to claim, and whose martyrdom at the 
hands of our predecessors in his land makes him a man for 
American “manifest destiny” to reckon with. Rizal enjoyed 
more than a local fame as scientist, artist and statesman in 
his day. His fame as a great national leader is likely to grow 
in the Orient where heroes of this type, so out of mode in 
the Occident, are every day coming more and more into their 
own. If there is a manifest destiny in economic, military and 
naval needs and strategies, there is another destiny manifested 
in patriots and political martyrs. a gy bans) 
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O many people, thinking connotes headache; to them the term “‘intellectual 
life’? arouses visions of Faust in his study (Gounod’s opera, of course) or of 
those shallow persons whom Mr. Don Marquis immortalized in his “‘little 

group of serious thinkers.”’ 


“Tntellectual’’ is a word in disrepute because the world became aware too late 
that it needed to be saved from its friends. At the risk of being misunderstood 
we state that the FREEMAN is written and published for intellected beings, that 
is, those who have the power of understanding. 


In our experience, those are the persons most eager to make life enjoyable for 
themselves and others; the quickest to perceive what is going on in the world— 4 
and why; the promptest to see a joke. E. 


Intellectual people appear in all social layers; many of the most significant of 
them are not ‘‘educated’’ in the narrow sense of doing four years time in a Uni- 
versity (with a possible commutation for bad behaviour.) 
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They are the people who give and take ideas, but are not necessarily less ‘‘virile,’’ 
‘*red-blooded,”’ or ‘‘strenuous’’ (abominable terms!) for that. They are, ina 
word, the people for whom it is a joy to produce the FREEMAN every week. 


One trouble with ‘‘intellectuals’”’ (using the word soberly and literally) is that, 
doubting their own numerical strength, they suffer the politicians and real-estaters 
to take charge of things and then they despair of a reign of reason. Professor 
Cisek’s pupils in arts and crafts in Vienna, the children in the Ferrer School in 
Stelton, and the youngsters in other modern schools should give pause to the des- 
pairing: a new race of potential FREEMAN readers is being bred. They are the 
successors to the creative, thinking people of to-day, Meanwhile we are anxious 
to gather in all the living ancestors of that new race—you and your friends—and 
we think this a propitious time to urge you to action for, during the next few 
weeks, you will be feeling kindly and expansive, and we want to take advantage 
of a mood that does not always survive the holidays. 


Subscribe to the FREEMAN on behalf of a friend who can not afford to spend $6.00, 
or for a public library that would buy more periodicals if it didn’t have to pay so 
much for coal, or for a college library that has more ambition than money. 


The use of this order form confers a triple benefit: it brings intellectual vitality to 
the recipient of the FREEMAN; it strengthens the FREEMAN in its financial position, 
and it affords satisfaction to the signer for both reasons. 
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